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EDITORIAL    REVIEW. 


The  safety  of  the  traveling 

Employers'     public     depends    not     only 
liiability  on  -, 

Railroads.  "Pon  proper  cars  and  ap- 
pliances but  upon  the 
safety  of  the  persons  operating  those 
appliances.  The  injury  or  death  of  a 
brakeman,  a  switchman,  an  engineer, 
or  fireman  may  mean  the  injury  or 
destruction  of  the  train,  its  passengers, 
and  freight.  Hence  every  measure 
which  tends  to  increase  the  safety  of 
the  employees  of  common  carriers  tends 
like^vise  to-  increase  the  safety  of  pas- 
sengers and  property  transported.  The 
Federal  Employers'  Liability  Act  was 
therefore  the  result  of  an  effort  to 
lessen  the  dangers  of  railroad  trans- 
portation to  both  passengers  and  em- 
ployees. As  introduced  into  and  passed 
by  the  House,  it  related  only  to  rail- 
roads. It  was  amended,  however,  in 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce  at  the  suggestion  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  railroads  so  as  to 
apply  to  all  common  eaiTiers  under  the 
control  of  Congress.  This  statute  makes 
common  carriers  liable  for  injuries  to 
employees  occasioned  by  the  negligence 
of  their  officers,  agents,  and  emj^loyees, 
or  by  reason  of  any  defect  or  insuffi- 
ciency due  to  their  negligence  in  their 
ears,  engines,  appliances,  machinery, 
track,  roadbed,  ways,  or  works.  It 
bears  on  its  face  evidence  of  the  rela- 
tion which  Con,gi-ess  understood  it  had 


to  the  safety-appliance  legislation,  and 
which  required  railroads  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  to  equip  their  ears 
with  certam  described  appliances,  the 
doctrine  of  assumption  of  risk  on  the 
part  of  employees  being  abrogated  in 
case  of  failure  to  comply  with  the  law. 

By  joint  resolution,  approved  June 
30,  1906  (34  Stat.  838),  Congxess  di- 
rected and  empowered  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  investigate 
and  report  on  the  use  and  necessity'  for 
block-signal  systems  and  aiDpliances  for 
the  control  of  railway  trains  m  the 
United  States,  and  in  transmitting  its 
report  the  Commission  was  directed  to 
"  recommend  such  legislation  as  to  the 
Commission  seems  advisable."  Fur- 
thermore, at  its  last  session  Congress 
passed  an  act,  approved  March  4,  1907, 
limiting  the  hours  of  service  of  em- 
ployees of  common  carriers  engaged  in 
interstate  or  foreign  trade  or  com- 
merce and  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  Territories.  This  act  is  en- 
titled "  An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of 
employees  and  travelers  upon  railroads 
by  limiting  the  hours  of  service  of 
employees   therein." 

All  this  legislation  would  seem  to  be 
due  to  the  deliberate  adoption  by  Con- 
gress of  a  general  policy  intended  to 
lessen  the  dangers  of  railroad  trans- 
portation for  those  engaged  in  or  con- 
nected   therewith.       The     attention     of 
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Congi-ess  had,  in  fact,  been  called  again 
and  again,  both  by  messages  from  the 
President  and  by  the  number  of 
accidents,  of  which  there  has  lately 
been  such  an  appalling  recurrence,  to 
the  dangers  of  railroading.  When  in 
the  light  of  these  conditions  Congress 
extended  the  liability  of  common  car- 
riers for  injuries  occasioned  by  theii' 
negligence  to  that  great  mass  of  their 
employees  occupying  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  the  position  of  fellow-servants,  its 
primary  purpose  evidently  was  not 
simply  to  compensate  such  injury  or 
death,  but  to  lessen  as  far  as  possible 
such  injuries  and  enhance  the  safety  of 
railroad  transportation  to  all  concerned. 

The  diversity  of  opinion  in  the  lower 
United  States  courts  before  which  eases 
hivolving  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Employers'  Liability  Act  have  been 
brought,  may  be  noted  in  the  digest  of 
*•  Decisions "  printed  elsewhere  in  the 
Bulletin.  The  question  naturally  arises 
in  considering  the  attitude  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  toward  this  law,  as  tp  the 
ultimate  standing  before  that  tribunal 
of  the  other  legislation  above  referred 
to  and  which  is  intimately  associated 
in  the  public  mind  with  the  Employers- 
Liability  Act  as  part  of  a  general  pol- 
icy of  safeguarding,  not  merely  the 
railway  employee,  but  the  public.  Al- 
though it  is  always  hazardous  for  a 
layman  to  attempt  the  application,  by 
way  of  analogy,  of  general  principles 
deduced  from  a  court  decision  already 
rendei'ed  to  a  case  not  yet  finally  deter- 
mined, it  would  seem,  nevertheless,  per- 
tinent to  call  attention  in  this  connection 
to  the  simple  reasoning  and  point  of 
view  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  over- 
ruling the  decision  of  a  Circuit  Court 
in  the  case  of  Johnson  v.  Southern 
Pacific  Co.,  196  U.  S.  1. 

In  this  ease,  Johnson,  a  brakeman  on 
the  Southern  Pacific,  brought  action  to 
recover  damages  received  while  under 
instructions  to  uncouple  an  engine  from 
a  train  and  couple  it  to  a  dining  ear. 
The  engine  and  dining  ear  were  coupled 
with  a  different  kind  of  coupler  which 


would  not  couple  together  automatically 
by  impact,  and  the  brakeman,  in  at- 
tempting to  accomplish  the  coupling, 
had  his  hand  crushed,  amputation  being 
necessary.  Counsel  for  the  company 
contended  that  the  law  requiring  the 
use  of  automatic  couplers  was  fully 
complied  with  and  that,  therefore,  it 
was  not  liable.  The  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  before  which  the  ease  was 
tried  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
an  unwaiTantable  extension  of  the  teims 
of  the  law,  which  required  railroads  to 
equip  their  ears  with  automatic  couplers, 
to  hold  that  where  the  couplers  would 
couple  automatically  with  couplers  of 
their  own  kind  the  couplers  must  so 
couple  with  couplers  of  different  kinds. 
The  Sui^reme  Court,  however,  held  that 
the  company  had  failed  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  saying: 

We  think  that  what  the  act  plainly  forbade 
was  the  use  of  cars  which  could  not  be 
coupled  together  automatically  by  impact,  by 
means  of  the  couplers  actually  used  on  the 
cars  to  be  coupled.  The  object  was  to  protect 
the  lives  and  limbs  of  railroad  employees  by 
rendering  it  unnecessary  for  a  man  operating 
the  couplers  to  go  between  the  ends  of  the 
cars,  and  that  object  would  be  defeated,  not 
necessarily  by  the  use  of  automatic  couplers 
of  different  kinds,  biit  if  those  different  kinds 
would  not  automatically  couple  with  each 
other.  The  point  was  that  the  railroad  com- 
panies should  be  compelled,  respectively,  to 
adopt  devices,  whatever  they  were,  which 
would  act  so  far  uniformly  as  to  ehminate  the 
danger  consequent  on  men  going  between  the 
cars. 

If  the  language  used  were  open  to  construc- 
tion, we  are  constrained  to  say  that  the  con- 
struction put  upon  the  Act  by  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  was  altogether  too  narrow. 

The  contention  that  the  strict  con- 
struction placed  upon  the  act  by  the 
lower  court  was  requii'ed  because  the 
common  law  rule  as  to  the  assumption 
of  risk  had  been  changed  by  the  act 
and  because  the  act  was  penal,  was  dis- 
missed by  the  Supreme  Court  which, 
wliile  agreeing  that  statutes  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  common  law  should  be  con- 
strued strictly^  yet  held  (Gibson  v. 
Jennej^,  15  Mass.  205)  that  "they  are 
also  to  be  construed  sensibly  and  with 
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a  view  to  the  object  aimed  at  by  the 
Legislature."  The  Supreme  Court  held, 
in  short,  that  "  the  primary  object  of 
the  act  was  to  promote  the  public  wel- 
fare by  securing  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees and  travelers." 


Eight-hour  -^s  a  result  of  several  ex- 
Day  in  pei'iments  the  eight-hour 
WorSps  ^^y  was  introduced  by  a 
in  France.  number  of  State  establish- 
ments in  France  in  1901.  Upwards  of 
35,000  workmen  were  affected  by  the 
change.  According  to  an  ofiicial 
resume  of  the  effect  of  the  change,  it 
appears  that  in  the  post  and  telegraph 
workshops  a  reduction  of  hours  from 
10  to  eight,  labor  by  the  day  being 
substituted  for  piece  work,  brought  no 
immediate  decrease  in  production 
though  later  a  decrease  of  from  10  to 
20  per  cent  was  noted.  But  an  in- 
creased efficiency  and  greater  economy 
resulted.  In  the  marine  engineering 
workshops  a  reduction  in  hours  accom- 
panied also  by  a  change  from  piece  to 
day  work  resulted,  in  general,  in  a  de- 
crease in  output  of  from  10  to  15  per 
cent.  At  Rochefort  and  Toulon,  the 
increase  in  the  duration  of  a  given  task 
was  estimated  at  1.4  per  cent,  an  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  constinction  at  7.5 
per  cent,  and  an  increase  in  the  in- 
tensity of  work  at  14  per  cent.  At  the 
Indret  works,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
working  of  the  new  schedule  has  been 
eminently  satisfactory. 

The  trade  unions  contend  that  the 
decrease  noted  in  production  is  due  to 
the  curtailment  of  orders,  and  in  the 
naval  artillery  shops  the  use  of  im- 
proved tools,  it  is  held,  would  bring  the 
output  up  to  the  former  amount.  The 
unions  likewise  in  defending  the  change 
contend  that  the  well-being  of  the 
Avorlanen  has  been  greatly  improved. 

But  at  the  Tarbes  workshops,  the 
ministiy  of  war  decided  after  an  ex- 
periment in  reducing  the  workday  from 
10  to  eight  hours,  that  a  two-hour  re- 
duction would  inflict  serious  loss  on  the 
State,    and   could  only   come   gradually 


and  concurrently  with  improvements  in 
tools  and  processes  of  manufacture.  A 
nine-hour  day  was,  therefore,  intro- 
duced in  1905. 


Apprentice  ^he  elaborate  system  of  ap- 

System  on  prenticeship  which  has  been 

the  New  ■  n   -,  ,  • 

York  Cen-  ^^    successful   operation   on 

trai  Lines.  the  New  York  Central  Lines 
since  March  1,  1906,  was  determined 
upon  after  several  years  of  careful  ex- 
j.eriment  and  investigation,  and  as 
finally  adopted  was  believed  to  afford 
to  young  men  in  the  employ  of  that 
railroad  system  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  a  mechanical  educa- 
tion which  would  render  them  more 
efficient  and  thus  increase  their  eam- 
uig  capacity. 

Prior  to  the  organization  of  the  new 
system,  apprenticeship  schools  had 
been  carried  on  at  only  four  of  the  12 
shops  maintained  by  the  New  York 
Central  Lines.  Under  the  new  system 
schools  have  been  established  at  nine 
points,  the  aggregate  number  of  ap- 
prentices enrolled  in  July  being  about 
450,  or  67  per  cent,  of  all  the  appren- 
tices employed  on  all  the  lines.  When 
schools  shall  have  been  established,  as 
proposed  at  11  other  large  shops,  as 
large  a  proportion  as  92  per  cent  of 
all  the  apprentices  will  have  been  pro- 
vided for,  leaving  only  eight  per  cent 
at  13  points  who  will  need  to  be  reached 
by  traveling  instructors.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  within  a  year  a  school 
may  be  opened  at  the  new  shops  noAV 
being  completed  at  Springfield,  Mass. 
As  yet  there  are  none  of  these  schools 
in  this  State. 

The  "  apprenticeship  department " 
appears  to  have  been  very  efficiently 
organized.  It  has  been  placed  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  a  superin- 
tendent of  apprentices,  who  reports  di- 
rectly to  the  general  superintendent  of 
motive  power  and  devotes  his  entire 
time  to  the  work.  The  superintendent 
is  assisted  by  a  graduate  of  a  tech- 
nical school  who  has  charge  of  the 
educational   features.      The   central   or- 
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ganization  has  charge  of  the  general 
admmistrative  work  of  the  department, 
outlines  the  different  courses,  organizes 
new  schools,  and  keeps  in  touch  with 
all  of  the  schools. 

At  each  of  the  larger  shops  are  two 
instructors,  —  a  drawing  instructor, 
who  in  most  cases  is  the  shop  drafts- 
man and  who  has  charge  of  the  school 
work,  and  a  shop  instructor  who  gives 
his  entire  time  to  instructing  appren- 
tices in  their  shop  work  and  to  seeing 
that  they  receive  the  proper  shop  ex- 
perience. Both  of  these  men  report 
directly  to  the  local  officers  of  the  road. 
The  special  features  of  the  system,  fea- 
tures which  are  common  to  all  the 
schools  are  as  follows: 

The  api:»rentices  are  instmcted  in 
drawing  and  in  shop  problems  by  a 
man  already  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany, on  the  shop  property,  duiing 
working  hours  and  while  under  pay; 

They  are  instructed  in  the  trade  in 
the  shop  by  a  special  instructor,'  who 
gives  the  whole  or  part  of  his  time  to 
this  work,  and  who  is  responsible  to  the 
local  shop  management; 

The  instruction  in  the  trade  is  given 
in  the  shop  on  the  regular  tools  and  iii 
the  regular  run  of  shop  work; 

Apprentice  schedules  are  followed, 
insuring  a  thorough  training  in  the 
trade  and  giving  the  necessary  variety 
and  work; 

The  drawing  and  the  problem  courses 
are  an-anged  to  allow  each  aj^prentice 
to  progress  as  rapidly  as  he  desires, 
but  so  as  to  enable  a  single  instructor 
to  handle  classes  with  as  many  as  24 
students  in  a  class; 

The  character  of  the  courses  is  such 
as  to  fit  the  standards  of  the  road,  and 
to  suit  any  special  conditions  which 
may  exist   locally; 

The  method  of  instruction  differs 
radically  from  ordinary  methods  of 
teaching  in  that  text-books  are  not  an 
essential  part  of  the  plan,  there  is  no 
subdivision  into  subjects,  all  principles 
are  clothed  in  problem  foiTn,  there  is 
no    arbitrary   standard    of    the    amount 


of  ground  to  be  covered,  and,  finally, 
no  examinations  are  held,  the  progress 
and  marks  of  the  apprentices  being 
based  on  the  close  personal  touch  main- 
tained between  the  instructors  and  the 
apprentices. 

Stated  more  briefly  still,  the  system 
provides  for  (1)  the  close  supervision 
and  instruction  of  the  apprentices  in 
the  shop  by  a  qualified  instructor;  (2) 
an  adequate  shoi?  trainmg,  including 
pi-actical  insti'uction  in  mechanical 
drawing,  for  all  apprentices,  each  of 
whom  receives  pay  while  in  attendance; 
and  (3)  additional  outside  ti-aining  in- 
volved in  following  a  course  of  prob- 
lems carefully  prepared  in  order  to  suit 
the  needs  of  the  apprentices.  Under 
this  system  the  apprentices  receive  val- 
uable technical  training  while  actually 
in  contact  with  real  shop  conditions. 

While  the  system  has  not  yet  been  in 
operation  for  a  sufficiently  long  period 
to  justify  the  making  of  an  accurate 
statement  as  to  results,  yet  it  may  be. 
said  that  its  adoi:)tion  has  met  with  the 
unqualified  approval  of  all  concerned 
and  has  received  an  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse from  the  apprentices  them- 
selves. The  men  in  the  shops,  both 
foremen  Snd  woi-kmen,  have  evinced 
considerable  interest  in  the  apprentice 
schools  and  have  manifested  a  desire 
for  evening  schools  at  which  they  may 
receive  similar  instruction.  Several 
such  evening  schools  have  already  been 
opened  and  others  are  to  be  established 
wherever  the  demand  may  justify  such 
establishment.  In  these  evening  schools 
a  nominal  fee  for  instruction  is 
charged. 

In  response  to  a  letter  of  inquiry 
from  this  Bureau,  Mr.  J.  F.  Deems, 
General  Superintendent  of  Motive 
Power  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines, 
freely  confesses  that  the  motives  lead- 
ing the  company  to  establish  the  new 
apprenticeship  system  were  not  en- 
tirely unselfish,  as  it  was  felt  that  by 
better  education,  better  mechanics  and 
consequently  better  returns  therefrom 
would  be  secured. 
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Mr.  Deems  further  says,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  attitude  of  organized  labor 
toward  the  new  apprenticeship  system, 
tliat  when  the  proposed  system  was 
first  discussed  "  some  of  the  leaders  of 
organized  labor  looked  upon  the  move- 
ment with  a  little  suspicion,  but  as  the 
work  progressed,  and  they  came  to 
Iviiow  what  we  were  doing,  the  lead- 
ers, so  far  as  I  know,  have  most  heart- 
ily approved  of  the  scheme.  In  fact, 
some  of  them  are  quite  as  enthusiastic 
over  the  Avork  as  we  are,  and  there 
is  a  less  tendency  to  restrict  the 
number  of  apprentices  we  may  employ 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  jour- 
neymen, as  they  see  the  great  benefits 
that  will  accrue  to  the  apprentices. 
And,  as  Ave  ahn  to  select  the  boys  from 
the  families  of  those  already  in  our 
employ,  they  are  not  inclined  to  look 
with  favor  on  the  restrictions  ordinarilj' 
imposed,  as  they  see  in  this  system  too 
great   an   oppoi'tunity   for  their   sons." 


We  are  informed  by  the 
Industrial  Massachusetts  Commission 
E^stablished.  ^n  Industrial  Education, 
which  was  authorized  by 
Chapter  505  of  the  Acts  of  1906,  that 
in  the  pursuit  of  its  inquiries  as  di- 
i-ected  by  that  act,  relative  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  industrial  schools 
throughout  the  State,  it  has  interviewed 
the  managements  of  nearly  750  busi- 
ness concerns  in  a  dozen  important 
cities  of  the  State.  These  have,  in  the 
main,  exj^ressed  a  hearty  willingness  to 
co-operate  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
plans  of  the  Commission  for  the  es- 
tablishments of  schools  for  the  further 
education  of  industrial  workers.  The 
establishments  in  question  have  over 
130,000  employees,  of  whom  nearly 
18,000  are  under  18  years  of  age. 

The  Commission  is  now  directing  its 
attention  to  ascertaining  the  wishes  of 
this  large  number  of  workmen  in  re- 
gard to  opportunities  for  improving 
their  knowledge  of  their  trades,  and 
judging  from  information  already  se- 
cured,  it   is   believed   that    of   the   ma- 


chinists alone  there  are  more  than 
4,000  men  who  desire  evening  instinie- 
tion  in  the  theory  of  their  chosen  oc- 
cn])ation.  There  is  also  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  men  in  other  trades  to  at- 
tend e\'ening  schools  in  which  the  theory 
of  their  own  specialty  is  taught,  and 
the  estimated  total  number  is  approx- 
imately 16,000;  but  exact  figures  cannot 
be  given  until  the  inquiiy  is  finished. 

In  accordance  with  the  following  re- 
quest from  the  Cambridge  School  Com- 
mittee under  date  of  October  3,  an 
evening  industrial  school  has  been  es- 
tablished in  that  city : 

The  Committee  on  Evening  Schools,  to  which 
an  order  in  relation  to  the  evening  drawing 
schools  was  referred  May  16,  reports,  recom- 
mending the  adoption  of  the  following: 

Ordered,  That  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
on  Industrial  Education  be,  and  it  hereby  is 
requested  to  establish  one  or  more  industrial 
evening  schools  as  provided  for  in  Chapter  505 
of  the  Acts  of  1906,  in  machine  shop  practice, 
forging,  pattern  making,  mechanical  and  free- 
hand drawing,  sewing,  dressmaking,  niillinery, 
and  domestic  science,  or  such  of  the  above- 
named  schools  as  to  the  said  Commission  seems 
best. 

Such  schools  to  be  established  in  whole  or 
in  part  in  the  buildings  of  the  Rindge  Manual 
Training  School,  the  English  High  School,  and 
in  such  other  school  buildings  as  the  School 
Committee  shall  designate;  to  be  managed  by 
said  Connnission  through  said  Committee. 

Instruction  in  machine  shop  prac- 
tice, foi'ging,  pattern  making,  and  me- 
chanical and  freehand  drawing  has 
been  entered  upon;  and  courses  in  sew- 
ing, dressmaking,  millinery  and  do- 
mestic science  are  under  consideration. 
Kequests  for  schools  have  been  received 
from  a  number  of  towns,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  plans  for  their  establish- 
ment is  in  progress. 


An  important  order-in- 
Fair  Wages  -i  i      i   j 

on  Canadian  ('0""cil     was     promulgated 

Public  by    the    Canadian    govern- 

ment  August  30th,  having 
for  its  object  the  more  effective  carry- 
ing out  of  the  Fair  Wages  Resolution 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons  in 
March,   1900.     That  Resolution  was  to 
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the  effect  that  "  it  be  resolved  that  all 
Government  contracts  should  contain 
such  conditions  as  will  prevent  abuses, 
which  may  arise  from  the  sub-letting 
of  such  contracts,  and  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  secure  the  payment 
of  such  wages  as  are  generally  accepted 
as  current  in  each  trade  for  competent 
workmen  in  the  district  where  the  work 
is  carried  out,  and  this  House  cordially 
concurs  in  such  policy,  and  deems  it 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  give  effect  thereto." 
In  connection  with  the  investigation 
of  complaints  under  the  Resolution,  ex- 
perience proved  that  the  work  would 
be  facilitated  if  contractors  were  re- 
quired to  keep  a  record  of  all  pay- 
ments made  to  workmen  in  their  em- 
ploy, the  books  or  documents  contain- 
ing such  record  to  be  open  for  inspec- 
tion by  the  Fair  Wages  Officers  of  the 
Department  at  such  time  as  might  be 
considered  expedient  by  the  Minister 
of  Labour.  The  order-in-council  there- 
fore, after  stipulating  that  henceforth 
the  policy  laid  down  by  the  Resolution 
of  1900  shall  apply  not  only  to  work 
undertaken  by  the  Government  itself 
but  also  to  works  aided  by  grant  of  the. 
Dominion  public  funds,  oi-dered  that 
hereafter  all  Government  contracts  to 
which  the  said  Resolution  applies  shall 
contain  the  following  clauses: 

1.  Contractors  shall  post  in  a  conspicuous 
place  on  the  public  works  under  construction 
the  schedule  of  wages  inserted  in  their  con- 
tracts for  the  protection  of  the  workmen  em- 
ployed. 

2.  Contractors  shall  keep  a  record  of  pay- 
ments made  to  workmen  in  their  employ;  the 
books  or  documents  containing  such  record 
shall  be  open  for  inspection  by  the  Fair  Wages 
Officers  of  the  Government,  at  any  time  it  may 
be  expedient  to  the  Minister  of  Labour  to  have 
the  same  inspected. 

Two  officers  of  the  Department  of 
Labour  have  been  continuously  em- 
ployed, since  1900,  in  the  preparation 
of  schedules  of  fair  wages  for  inser- 
tion in  Government  contracts,  and  in 
the  investigation  of  cases  in  which, 
according  to  representations  received 
at   the   Department,   the   terms    of   the 


schedules  as  pi'epared  have  been  de- 
parted from.  During  the  past  year 
these  officers  prepared  fair  wages  sched- 
ules for  insertion  in  147  separate  con- 
tracts which  were  awarded,  or  were 
about  to  be  awarded,  during  the  year. 
Of  this  number,  41  were  in  connection 
with  public  buildings  or  works  being 
executed  under  contract  for  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Works;  95  in  con- 
nection with  contracts  or  subsidy 
agreements  entered  into  with  the  De- 
partment of  Railways  and  Canals; 
eight  for  contracts  awarded  by  the 
Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
and  three  for  insertion  in  contracts 
awarded  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
Transcontinental  Railway.  The  rates 
of  wages  fixed  in  the  schedules  are 
Ijased  upon  what  are  considered  fair 
rates  in  the  localities  in  which  the  work 
is  to  be  undertaken,  and  as  rates  vary 
considerably  in  the  sevei'al  trades  from 
time  to  time  and  from  locality  to  lo- 
cality, the  preparation  of  these  sched- 
ules necessitated  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  traveling  on  the  part  of  the 
two  Fair  Wages  Officers. 

During  the  year  1905-06  the  De- 
partment of  Labour  received  from 
eight  different  sources  complaints  aris- 
ing out  of  conditions  inserted  in  pub- 
lic contracts  for  the  protection  of 
labor  which  were  made  the  subject  of 
special  investigation  by  one  of  the 
Fair  Wages  Officers  of  the  Department. 
Five  of  the  complaints  were  to  the 
effect  that  contractors  had  been  or  were 
paying  certain  of  their  workmen  a  rate 
of  wages  less,  than  that  stipulated  in 
the  fair  wages  schedule,  which  was  at- 
tached to  the  contract  awarded  to  them. 
One  of  the  complaints  had  not  been 
investigated  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year.  Two  others  were  shown  not  to 
have  been  well  founded,  —  in  the  one 
the  complainants  being  unable  to  sub- 
stantiate the  charges  which  they  had 
made  against  the  contractor,  and  in 
the  other  it  being  shown  that  the  work 
was  not  work  being  done  under  con- 
tract, but  was  work  being  perfoitned 
by    day    labor    under    the    immediate 
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supervision  of  the  resident  engineer  of 
one  of  the  government  departments. 
In  two  cases  the  complaints  were  shown 
to  have  been  well  founded. 

Says  the  Minister  of  Labour  in  his 
last  annual  report  recently  issued, 
*'  The  fairness  of  such  a  method  of 
proceeding  is  apparent.  That  the  in- 
terests of  employees,  as  well  as  that 
of  would-be  contractors,  should  be 
considered,  is  self-evident.  On  the 
other  hand  the  wisdom  of  such  a  policy 
is  no  less  apparent  as  a  protection  to 
contractors  who  are  desirous  of  treat- 
ing their  employees  fairly.  The  hon- 
orable contractor  is  not  handicapped 
through  advantages  which  unscrupu- 
lous contractors  might  gain  by  tender- 
ing at  a  rate  which  would  not  admit  of 
the  work  being  performed  under  other 
than  sweated  conditions.  It  is  most 
gratifjdng  to  be  able  to  report  that 
out  of  a  number  of  tenders  which  were 
submitted  to  the  department  during  the 
year,  in  only  one  or  two  eases  was  it 
necessary  to  refuse  consideration  of 
the  tender  on  the  ground  that  the  rates 
as  set  forth  were  unfair  both  to  em- 
ployees and  other  contractors.  .  .  . 
The  small  number  of  complaints  re- 
ceived during  the  year,  to  the  effect 
that  contractors  were  not  complying 
with  the  conditions  for  the  protection 
of  labor  inserted  in  their  contracts,  is 
evidence  that  the  government's  policy 
in  this  regard  is  coming  to  be  pretty 
generally  respected  by  those  to  whom 
contracts  are  awarded." 


Commenting       upon       the 

I*G3jCGfu.l 

Settlement      number  of  labor  difficulties 

^.-^^P^         during  the   past   year    and 
Difficulties.       ,    .    ^     .     .  "^    . 

their   comeidence    with   the 

great  prosperity  which  the  country  has 

been    enjoying,    the    Civic    Federation 

Bulletin,  in  its  October  issue,  saj's : 

Without  in  any  sense  minimizing  the 
wastefulness  and  far-reaching  evils  of  the 
strike,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  right 
of  freely  presenting  requests  for  improvement, 
and  of  refusing  to  work  upon  terms  unsatis- 
factory to  the  worker,  is  as  much  the  safety 
valve  of  American  industrial  institutions  as  the 


ballot  is  of  our  political  institutions,  and  can- 
not be  arbitrarily  repressed  without  inviting 
infinitely  more  dangerous  conditions. 

Strikes  and  lockouts,  especially  if 
accompanied  by  disorder  or  court  pro- 
ceedings, are  the  spectacular  features 
of  industrial  life,  and  in  the  intensity 
of  the  economic  struggle  it  is  scarcely 
surprising  that  one  should  not  be  able 
to  pick  up  a  newspaper  without  find- 
ing record  of  a  fresh  instance  of 
strained  relations  between  employers 
and  workmen  somewhere  in  the  United 
States,  if  not  near  home.  But  that 
these  outbreaks  represent  abnormal 
conditions  there  is  abundant  evidence, 
and  the  Bulletin  calls  attention  to  the 
great  number  of  labor  controversies 
which  are  settled  peacefully  and,  in 
many  instances,  amicably,  without  ever 
reaching  a  stage  sufficiently  critical  or 
strained  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
general  public.  Our  own  State  Board 
of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  could 
probably  bear  testimony  to  the  large 
number  of  instances  in  which  its  good 
offices  have  served  to  stop  resort  to 
the  drastic  measures  implied  by  the 
calling  of  a  strike  by  workmen  or  the 
proclaiming  of  a  lockout  by  employers. 

Yet  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
this  kind  of  public  service  cannot  be 
catalogued  and  classified  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  show  with  statistical  accuracy 
the  success  to  be  credited  to  methods 
of  conciliation.  The  instinctive  desire 
for  credit  for  a  victory  achieved  over 
one's  fellowmen  is  so  well-nigh  univer- 
sal in  the  human  breast,  no  matter 
what  the  nature  of  the  controversy,  — 
whether  it  be  martial  warfare  between 
nations,  manoeuvring  of  politicians,  or 
controversies  between  employer  and 
workman,  —  that  the  one  important 
thing,  namely,  results,  is  sometimes  lost 
sight  of.  But  while  one  may  not  ac- 
cept the  theory  that  the  end  justifies 
the  means,  it  will  probably  remain  true 
for  a  long  time  to  come  in  the  world 
of  industrial  affairs  that,  in  the  face  of 
results  achieved  which  make  for  the 
I)rogress  of  the  race,  people  will  be 
veiy  prone  to  view  charitably  even,  if 
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they  take  the  pains  to  acquamt  them- 
selves with  its  details,  the  methods  em- 
ployed to  promote  the  end  toward 
which  civilized  society  must  strive. 
And  certainly  when  the  means  used  to 
promote  industrial  peace  are  such  as 
need  cause  no  reasonable  man  to  for- 
feit his  self-respect  and  are  based  pri- 
marily upon  a  come-let-us-reason-to- 
gether  spirit,  there  need  be  no  sub- 
stantial ground  for  a  fear  that  the 
goal  may  be  attained  by  treading  de- 
vious paths. 

Instances  of  such  peaceful  settle- 
ments of  important  labor  difficulties  in 
Massachusetts  during  the  past  year  are 
summarized  as  follows : 

Teamsters,  Boston.  While  a  long 
strike  took  place  last  Spring  on  the 
part  of  the  truck  teamsters,  agreements 
were  reached  in  all  the  other  branches 
of  the  teaming  industry  without  anj' 
break  in  relations  between  employers 
and  men,  this  including  the  coal  team- 
sters, market  and  commission  house, 
sand  and  tipeart  drivers,  etc.  The 
agreements  established  wage  and  other 
conditions  for  a  year. 

Shoe  cutters,  Brockton.  Agi-eement 
on  wages  reached  in  May  through 
conference  between  committees  of  the 
union  and  the  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion. No  strike  or  lockout  to  be  de- 
clared for  two  years,  and  all  matters  of 
disagreement  during  that  time  to  be  re- 
fei-red  to  Die  State  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion. 

Printing  pressmen,  Boston.  Agree- 
ment on  wage  increase  reached  in  May 
last  through  conferences  between  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  Pressmen's 
Union  and  wage  scale  committee  of  the 
Boston  Typothetee. 

Textile  workers,  Fall  River.  Con- 
ferences between  committees  of  the 
unions  and  the  manufacturers  on  wage 
question  resulted  in  an  agreement,  in 
May,  providing  for  a  modified  fonn  of 
the  sliding  scale,  under  which  wage 
changes  will  be  made  not  oftener  than 
twice  a  year,  based  on  conditions  of 
each  preceding  six-month  period. 

Printers,    Brockton.      Differences    of 


more  than  a  year's  standing  with  ref- 
erence to  wage  scale  in  certain  news- 
paper offices  finally  adjusted  by  arbi- 
tration in  May  last,  under  the  agreement 
between  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers' Association  and  the  Interna- 
tional Tj'pographical  Union. 

Conductors  and  trainmen,  N.  T.,  N. 
H.  cO  II.  B.R.  Agreement  on  new  wage 
scales  reached,  in  May  last,  after  a 
month  of  conferences  between  ofiScials 
of  the  company  and  committees  repre- 
senting the  men. 

Carpenters,  Fall  Biver.  Agreement 
reached  in  March  between  Master 
Builders'  Association  and  Journeymen 
Carpenters'  Union  establishing  a  wage 
schedule  and  various  conditions  of  em- 
ployment for  one  year,  this  adjustment 
bringing  to  end  differences  existing 
since  the  strike  of  Fall  River  carpen- 
ters in  the  Fall  of  1906. 

Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  employees. 
Agreements  reached  in  February,  April, 
June,  and  August,  on  wage  scales  of 
various  groups  of  employees,  including 
engineers,  conductors,  and  brakemen  in 
freight  and  passenger  service,  round- 
house employees,  sectionmen,  towermen, 
building  mechanics,  etc. 


Since    the    review    of    the 
Status  of         '       ,  ,    .  , , 

the  Shoe  controversy      between      the 

Workers'  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers 
Controversy. 

Union     and     the     secedmg 

unions  in  the  October  Bulletin,  state- 
ments have  emanated  from  the  inde- 
pendent local  unions  to  the  effect  that 
plans  are  being  formulated  to  call  a 
convention  in  the  near  future  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  permanent  or- 
ganization of  an  international  body 
which  shall  be  independent  of  the  Boot 
and  Shoe  Workers  Union.  Agents  are 
reported  to  have  gone  from  Brockton 
on  the  mission  of  preparing  the  way 
for  an  international  organization  among 
the  shoe  operatives  who  have  already 
withdrawn  from  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
Workers  Union  or  who  may  be  in  a 
condition  of  revolt.  Because  of  the 
hostile  attitude  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Branch,  American   Federation  of 
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Labor,  at  its  recent  annual  convention 
at  Milford,  a  breach  has  occurred  be- 
tween the  independent  unions  and  the 
federation,  and  it  is  rumored  that  the 
seceding  unions  mtend  to  affiliate  with 
the  Industrial  Workers  of  America, 
with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati. 

Meantime,  the  first  convention  of  the 
National  Boot  and  Shoe  Cutters  As- 
sembly, Knights  of  Labor,  has  been 
held  (October  22),  at  Lynn,  and  an 
organization  fonned  which  is  intended 
to  brmg  all  the  Knights  of  Labor  shoe 
cutters  in  the  United  States  luider  one 
head.  Twenty-eight  delegates  were 
present.  The  platfonn  adopted  by  the 
convention  set  forth  as  its  object  the 
establishing  of  a  condition  of  affairs  in 
the  trade  such  as  w^ould  assure  uni- 
versal peace  and  make  strikes  and  lock- 
outs unnecessary,  —  a  most  laudable 
purpose  and  an  ambitious  one  in  view 
of  the  further  program  adopted  as  a 
corollai-y  to  it,  and  which  includes  the 
establishment  of  the  eight-hour  day,  a 
imifonn  rate  of  wages,  control  of  the 
apprentice  system,  the  abolition  of 
prison  labor,  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren under  16  years  of  age,  and  a 
system  of  industrial  co-operation  and 
industrial  education.  I.  Boynton  Arm- 
strong, Assembly  2662,  Lynn,  was 
chosen  National  Master  Workman. 
The  first  fruitful  result  of  this  initial 
convention  was  the  organization,  on 
October  25,  of  the  Brockton  shoe  cut- 
ters under  the  Knights  of  Labor.  The 
treex's  and  ironers  at  Brockton  also  or- 
ganized an  independent  union  October 
17,  following  the  example  of  the  in- 
dependent lasters  and  lasting  machine 
operators. 


Following   the   private   ses- 
Controversy      .  i    /i     j.  t,-j-j.  u  t> 

of  Pressmen    sions  held  at  Pittsburg,  Pa., 

and  Typo-  ^n  agreement,  dated  Jan- 
thetae. 

uary    8,    1907,    was    signed 

by  committees  representing  the  United 
Typothetse  of  America  and  the  Inter- 
national Printing  Pressmen  and  Assist- 
ants' Union  of  North  America  "  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  between 
the   employing   printers   of   the   United 


States  and  their  pressmen  and  feeders 
unifoiTB  shop  practices  and  fair  scales 
of  wages,  settlement  of  all  questions 
arising  between  them,  and  the  abolition 
of  strikes,  sympathetic  and  otherwise, 
lockouts,   and  boycotts." 

This  new  agreement,  which  was  to 
continue  in  force  for  five  years  ending 
May  1,  1912,  was  virtually  the  same 
as  the  expiring  five-year  agreement,  — 
\\'hich  had  given  notable  satisfaction  to 
both  parties,  —  with  one  exception.  A 
provision  in  the  new  agreement  not 
included  in  the  former  one  provided 
that  54  hours  should  constitute  a  week's 
work  until  January  1,  1907;  that  there- 
after, during  the  life  of  the  agree- 
ment, 48  hours  (eight  hours  a  day) 
should  constitute  a  week's  work,  but 
with  the  further  provision  that  these 
48  houi's  could  be,  locally,  so  arranged 
as  to  allow  a  Saturday  half-holiday 
without  cost  for  overtime  to  the  em- 
ployer. 

At  a  convention,  called  immediately 
for  the  purpose,  the  Typothetse  ratified 
the  action  of  its  committee  in  signing 
the  agTeement,  while  at  a  convention 
of  the  pressmen  held  some  time  later 
that  body  ratified  the  action  of  its  com- 
mittee, but  with  a  two-fold  reservation: 
(1)  that  the  clause  providing  for  the 
'"'  open  shop  "  be  stricken  out  and  (2) 
that  an  amendment  be  added  providing 
for  nine  hours'  pay  for  the  eight-hour 
day.  The  Pressmen's  convention  fur- 
ther resolved  that,  in  the  event  of  the 
rejection  of  these  changes  in  the  agree- 
ment, the  question  of  the  immediate 
inauguration  of  the  eight-hour  day 
should  be  submitted,  within  30  days 
after  such  rejection,  to  the  membere  of 
the  union  for  referendum  vote.  A  com- 
mittee appointed  at  the  Pressmen's 
convention  met  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Typothetae  at  Niagara  Falls 
on  September  10,  1907,  but  no  settle- 
ment of  the  controversy  was  reached. 
The  committee  of  the  Typothette  re- 
fused to  accept  either  of  the  two  pro- 
posed clianges  in  the  agreement,  holding 
that  the  agreement  was  already  in  force, 
having  been  accepted  by  the  authorized 
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agents  of  each  party  thereto,  and  that 
any  matters  in  dispute  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration  as  provided  for  in 
the  agreement  itself.  The  Pressmen's 
committee  held,  on  the  contrary,  that, 
as  the  agreement  had  not  been  ratified 
in  toto  by  the  convention  of  their  union, 
it  was  not  in  effect.  In  reply  to  this 
argument  the  committee  of  the  Typo- 
thetee  contended  that  the  union's  com- 
mittee, which  had  signed  the  agreement, 
had  received  full  authority  to  do  so 
from  the  j^revious  convention  of  that 
body. 

Following  this  unsatisfactory  confer- 
ence the  union  officials  submitted  the 
question  of  inaugurating  an  immediate 
eight-hour  day  to  referendum.  No  defi- 
nite results  of  the  vote  have  yet  been 
announced,  but  as  some  unions  have 
taken  independent  action,  a  complaint 
has  been  entered  by  certain  corporations 
and  by  officers  of  the  Typothetae  against 
the  Pressmen's  union  claiming  violation 
of  contract  by  the  union.  This  case 
came  up  in  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  Ohio,  We"Stern 
Division  (No.  6295  in  Equity),  and  a 
temporary  injunction  was  issued  by  the 
court  on  October  8,  1907,  restraining  the 
union,  its  agents,  officers,  and  others 
from  violating  any  of  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  this  order  to  remain  in  effect 
until  October  12,  1907,  and  until  such 
time  thereafter  as  the  court  might 
direct. 


Six  proposed  amendments 
Referenda —  .       ,,  ...    ,.  „    ,, 

International  to    the    constitution    of    thfi 

Typographi-   International     Tvpographi- 
cal  Union.  .  .^  x    c-     i 

cal  Union  are  bemg  con- 
sidered on  referendum  by  that  organ- 
ization, and  the  results  are  soon  to  be 
compiled.  This  method  of  dealing  with 
matters  affecting  their  own  organiza- 
tions is  becoming  more  and  more  pop- 
ular with  labor  bodies.  The  most 
important  of  the  six  measures  now  be- 
ing considered  by  the  Typographical 
Union  are  a  proposed  old-age  pension 
scheme  for  its  members  and  an  increase 
of  salaries  of  the  international  officers. 
The  pension  schemes  in  force  among  a 


large  number  of  mternational  trade 
organizations  appear  to  have  proved 
generally  satisfactory,  so  that  the  Typo- 
graphical Union  will  probably  feel 
justified  in  adopting  a  similar  plan.  As 
to  the  salaries  paid  the  officers  of  the 
various  international  labor  organiza- 
tions it  may  be  said  that  heretofore 
they  have  been  so  uniformly  low  that 
in  many  cases  it  has  been  impossible 
for  the  officers  to  properly  perform  the 
functions  assig-ned  to  them. 


Labor  difficulties,  partak- 
Strike  at  jng    of     the     nature     of     a 

Docks.  strike  and  a  lockout,  affect- 

ing the  freight  handlers 
employed  by  the  New  York,  New 
Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad,  at  the 
Fall  River  line  docks,  became  imminent 
October  17.  The  strike  was  the  direct 
outcome  of  orders  issued  by  the  com- 
})any  that  men  report  for  work  at 
4  A.M.  instead  of  at  5  a.m.  in  order 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  fast 
freight  service  that  had  been  inaugu- 
rated three  w«eks  before.  The  adoption 
of  the  new  schedule  was  followed  by  a 
demand  by  the  employees  for  an  in- 
crease in  wages  and  for  provisions 
for  a  '*'  two-gang "  system.  At  a 
conference  between  the  workmen  and 
representatives  of  the  company  the 
alternative  was  offered  of  reporting  for 
work  at  4  a.m.  or  of  a  lockout.  The 
men  refused  to  go  to  the  docks  earlier 
than  5  a.m.  and,  on  October  18,  some 
200  freight  handlers  were  locked  out. 
New  men  were  brought  to  the  docks  to 
replace  those,  who  refused  to  accept 
the  offers  made  by  the  company.  On 
October  23  it  was  reported  that  con- 
ditions had  assumed  a  normal  state, 
that  certain  of  the  old  employees  had 
been  taken  back,  and  that  others  had 
been  turned  away. 


The     Massachusetts     State 
Barbers'  Association  of  Barbers  held 

Convention,    its    eighth    annual    conven- 
tion at  South  Framingham 
in   October.      The   constitution   and  by- 
laws   were    revised.       The     convention 
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decided  to  prepare  a  bill  for  introduc- 
tion in  the  next  Legislature  requiring 
the  examination  and  licensing  of  bar- 
bers and  the  enforcement  of  healthful 
and  sanitary  conditions  in  all  barbers' 
shops  in  the  State,  modelled  after  the 
law  in  force  in  Wisconsin  which  it  is 
claimed  has  given  satisfaction  not  only 
to  barbers  but  to  the  general  public. 
The  next  convention  will  be  held  in 
Boston. 


The  annual  convention  of 
Union  Label  the  United  Textile  Work- 
on  Textiles,     ers  of  America  was  held  at 

Providence,  R.  I.,  October 
16-18.  Considerable  attention  was 
given  to  matters  relating  to  union  la- 
bels, and  it  was  voted  that  all  delegates 
to  the  next  convention  be  required  to 
wear  only  union-made  clothing  and  that 
textile  workers  in  general  should  be 
urged  not  to  purchase  non-union  prod- 
ucts of  any  kind.  In  connection  with 
the  discussion  it  was  announced  that 
the  Wilkesbarre  Knitting  Mills  have 
agreed  to  place  the  union  label  on 
hosiery  manufactured  by  them,  being 
the  first  firm  to  grant  this  request  of 
the  union. 


By   an  act  of  the  Legisla- 

Alabama         ture  of  Alabama,  approved 
Cotton  '     ^^ 

Statistics.  August  13,  1907,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  bureau  in 
that  State  for  the  collection,  compila- 
tion, and  publication  of  cotton  statis- 
tics, has  been  authoi'ized.  This  bureau 
is  to  be  under  the  management  of  a 
director  who  shall  prepare  and  keep  a 
list  of  all  cotton  ginners  and  public 
warehouses  and  who  shall  also  collect 
full  statistics  from  all  cotton  gins  and 
warehouses  within  the  State.  The  work 
of  the  bureau  is  made  effective  by  a 
penalty  clause  which  forms  a  part  of 
the  act.  The  movement  has  been  in- 
dorsed by  the  National  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  and  such  a  local  collection  of 
facts  pertaining  to  the  growth  of  cotton 
in  the  Southern  States  will  undoubtedly 
prove  of  gxeat  value  if  undertaken  in 
harmony  with  similar  work  done  by  the 
Federal  Government, 


In  response  to  a  call  issued 

Southern         by    Governor    Patterson    of 
Textile  Con-    m  .i  a.      x! 

ference.  lennessee,  as  the  result  oi 

a  joint  resolution  adopted 
by  the  last  Legislature  of  that  State,  a 
'Textile  Conference  of  the  Cotton  States 
was  held  at  Nashville,  October  14  and 
15.  Its  purjDose  was  to  consider  plans 
whereby  some  just  and  uniform  system 
of  regulating  child  and  female  labor 
might  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Southern 
States.  This  conference,  with  a  repre- 
sentation of  organized  labor,  of  textile 
manufacturers,  and  of  societies  inter- 
ested in  the  suppression  of  the  evils  of 
eliild  and  female  labor,  is  significant  of 
the  possibilities  that  may  result  from 
labor  and  capital  coming  together,  dis- 
cussing and  working  out  their  problems 
upon  a  common  basis  of  mutual  interest. 

The  conference  embodied  its  aim  and 
scope  in  a  set  of  recommendations  for 
legislative  action  which  fixed  an  age 
limit  of  14  years,  under  which  no  child 
should  be  employed  in  manufacturing 
or  mercantile  pursuits;  urged  a  sixty- 
hour  week  for  all  children  under  the  age 
of  18;  fixed  the  minimum  age  at  which 
males  and  females  should  contract  mar- 
riage at  19  and  17  years  respectively; 
urged  adequate  factory  inspection  laws 
and  the  inauguration  of  sanitary  regu- 
lations in  shops  and  factories.  Two  of 
the  most  impressive  recommendations 
for  alleviating  child  and  woman  labor 
conditions  were  one  declaring  an  able- 
bodied  male  parent  who  lives  upon  the 
produce  of  the  labor  of  his  wife  or 
child  a  vagrant  and  amenable  to  the  va- 
grancy laws,  and  another  declaring  for 
compulsory  education.  The  latter  rec- 
ommendation provides  that  all  children 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  15  be  re- 
quired to  attend  school  at  least  sixteen 
consecutive  weeks  in  each  year,  thus 
raising  the  minimum  age  at  which  chil- 
dren can  be  employed  from  14  to  15 
years.  A  uniform  system  of  birth  regis- 
tration was  also  recommended. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  requesting 
the  Governor  of  Tennessee  to  call  a 
similar  conference  in  some  Southern  city 
in  1910,  the  call  to  be  issued  upon  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  to  that  effect 
by  the  General  Assembly. 
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DEFECTIVE  PHYSICAL  CONDITIONS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 
FROM   THE   DECENNIAL   CENSUS   OF   1905. 

No.  3.    CHRONIC  DISEASES. 

By   Herbert    B.    Lang,    M.D. 


A  chronic  disease  is  here  assumed 
to  be  simply  one  of  long  duration,  the 
distinction  betAveen  it  and  an  acute 
disease  being  in  the  length  of  time 
afflicted  rather  than  in  the  nature  of 
the  ailment.  This  simple  rule  has  been 
followed  in  the  classification  of  those 
affections  which  are  to  be  considered  in 
this  article. 

The  information  sought  by  the  enu- 
merators, who  were  employed  in  the 
canvass  for  the  Census  of  1905,  was 
the  name  of  the  disease,  its  duration, 
ability  of  the  individual  to  work,  and 
how  he  was  supported.  By  means  of 
these  few  inquiries  a  great  amount  of 
information  was  obtained,  and  is  here 
summarized  as  much  as  possible  with- 
out impairing  its  value.  Information 
more  extended  than  that  here  presented 
may  at  any  time  be  obtained  from  the 
proper  source  by  those  who  are  inter- 
ested upon  any  special  line  of  inquiry. 

The  total  number  of  those  suffering 
from  chronic  diseases  was  22,217,  of 
which  11,825  were  males  and  10,392 
were  females.  There  were  19,363  who 
complained  of  only  one  chronic  dis- 
ease, 2,441  were  afflicted  with  two,  and 
413  had  three  or  more.  It  is  not  neces- 
sarj'  to  present  in  this  consideration 
exhaustive  tables  showing  these  in  de- 
tail, and  only  such  figures  are  given  as 
are  considered  essential  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  subject.  The 
number  of  persons,  by  sex,  appears  as 
follows : 


Persons  Suffering  from  — 

Males 

Fe-         Both 
males      Sexes 

One  chronic  disease, . 
Two  chronic  diseases, 
Three  or  more  cli  r  o  n  1  c 
diseases 

10,083 
1,434 

308 

9,280 
1,007 

lO.i 

19,.363 
2,441 

413 

Totals,       .       .       . 

11,825 

10,392 

22,217 

Much  that  was  said  in  considering 
acute  diseases  is  applicable  here  as  ex- 
Ijlaining  the  position  assumed  in  clas- 
sification and  the  conclusions  reached. 
Many  diseases  present  themselves  in 
an  acute  as  well  as  in  a  chronic  form, 
and  the  mere  statement  that  an  indi- 
vidual is  suffering  from  one  of  such  is 
no  guide  in  determining  what  is  to  be 
or  has  been  the  duration  of  the  patho- 
logical process.  Familiar  examples  of 
this  are  ulcer,  Bright's  disease,  bron- 
chitis, arthritis,  indigestion,  rheumatism, 
etc.  All  the  attending  circumstances 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  is 
the  sufferer's  condition  and  the  length 
of  time  he  -may  be  afflicted  which  are 
the  important  factors. 

The  material  presented  by  the  enu- 
merators has  been  concentrated  as  much 
as  possible  and  an  attempt  made  to 
eliminate  all  superfluous  matter.  In 
some  cases  where  the  individual  was 
stated  to  be  suffering  from  a  series  of 
complaints,  it  was  possible  to  locate  an 
essential  central  lesion  to  which  the 
others  were  subordinate  or  on  which 
they  were  dependent,  and  thus  materi- 
ally to  reduce  the  volume  of  the  tables 
prepared  for  examination.  Also  wher- 
ever a  disease  seemed  to  be  merely 
a  sjTuptom  and  not  a  process  by  itself 
it  has  been  eliminated,  provided  the 
real  trouble  could  be  deteiTnined.  As  an 
illustration,  we  may  cite  dropsy,  which 
is  nearly  always  a  symptom  of  heart, 
kidney,  or  liver  disease,  or  of  some 
other  obstruction  to  circulation  or  elim- 
ination. Many  cases  of  dropsy  merely 
depending  upon  and  sjTnptomatic  of 
an  accompanying  disease  were  not  con- 
sidered in  preparing  the  tables.  In 
89  cases,  however,  dropsy  was  given  as 
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the  disease  itself,  and  this  item  has  been 
retained  because  of  inability  to  discover 
in  the  schedule,  as  returned  by  the 
enumerator,  what  was  the  real  cause. 
So  also  in  270  cases  of  general  de- 
bility, many  probably  being  so  desig- 
nated in  lieu  of  a  better  diagnosis.  In 
a  similar  way  we  might  consider  asthma, 
headache,  jaundice,  and  the  various  pas- 
sive congestions,  and  with  fuller  in- 
formation concerning  each  case  might 
render  the  presentations  more  compact 
and  more  valuable.  We  might  also 
perhaps  make  less  api"»alling  the  con- 
dition of  many  of  those  unfortunates 
credited  with  from  two  to  seven  dif- 
ferent variations  from  the  normal  func- 
tion. For  example,  asthma,  bronchitis, 
and  heart  disease  may  all  depend  on 
the  heart  lesion.  Cystitis  and  kidney 
•disease  may  both  be  part  of  the  same 
process,  as  may  dyspepsia,  "  liver 
trouble,"  and  general  debility.  Heart 
•disease,  stomach  disease,  and  Bright's 
disease  may  all  depend  on  the  trouble 
in  the  kidney.  Wherever  it  could  safely 
be  done  with  the  information  at  hand, 
the  formidableness  of  these  combina- 
tions has  been  reduced  to  a  min- 
imum. As  -nearly  as  can  be  computed, 
there  were  315  different  chronic  dis- 
eases reported,  and  this  figure  might 
be  somewhat  modified  were  the  records 
more  complete.  It  has  been  necessarj' 
to  take  into  consideration  the  api^ear- 
ance  in  many  instances  of  the  same 
disease  under  diffei'ent  titles  and  the 
designation  of  different  diseases  by  the 
same  term.  Cough,  dropsy,  indigestion, 
beadache,  insomnia,  mere  symptoms, 
were  often  used  to  represent  diseases, 
but  have  been  eliminated  from  the 
count.  Many  diseases,  such  as  cancer, 
erysijDelas,  ulcers,  tuberculosis,  catarrh, 
etc.,  may  attack  many  different  parts 
of  the  body,  but  appear  in  the  num- 
ber, 315,  only  once.  In  fact,  it  is 
intended  to  include  no  two  diseases 
which  can  be  considered  at  all  identi- 
cal. The  following  table  summarizes 
briefly  the  diseases  which  claimed  the 
greatest  number  of  sufferers : 


Classification. 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 

Sexes 

Kheumatism, 

3  751 

3,351 

7,102 

Heart  disease,    . 

2,1H1 

1,672 

3,833 

Kidney  trouble, 

1,13-2 

572 

1,704 

Nervous  prostration. 

3'.(7 

752 

1,149 

Asthma,       .... 

697 

446 

1,143 

Bronchitis, 

3G2 

400 

762 

Hernia 

ti()6 

79 

745 

Cancer,       .... 

186 

309 

495 

Bright's  disease. 

234 

133 

367 

Malaria,      .... 

243 

73 

316 

Diabetes,     .... 

134 

134 

268 

Bladder  trouble. 

162 

44 

206 

Alcoholism, 

156 

1 

157 

Miscellaneous,   . 

3,668 

3,610 

7,278 

Totals, 

13,949 

11,576 

26,525 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  total  for  the 
above  table  is  25,525.  In  explanation, 
it  should  be  stated  that  diseases  have 
been  counted  instead  of  persons,  and  by 
reference  to  the  table  on  page  176  ante 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  wei'e  2,854 
persons  who  had  more  than  one  chronic 
disease. 

Those  suffering  from  heart  disease, 
specified  or  unspecified  as  to  varietj', 
numbered  3,833;  from  hernia,  745;  and 
from  kidney  trouble,  1,704,  not  includ- 
ing Bright's  disease,  of  which  there 
were  367  cases  sejDarately  reported. 
Alcoholism  claimed  157  victims,  this 
number,  of  course,  including  only  those 
suffering  from  the  immediate  effects 
of  the  drug,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hun- 
dreds with  infirmities  directly  traceable 
to  it ;  asthma,  probably  meaning  that 
form  of  it  due  essentially  to  pulmonary 
defects,  afflicted  1,143  persons;  bladder 
trouble  of  many  kinds,  206;  bronchitis, 
762;  cancer,  affecting  at  least  29  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body,  495 ;  diabetes, 
268 ;  cases  of  malaria,  in  which  there 
seemed  to  be  frequent  recurrences 
without  power  to  remove  the  poison, 
it  thus  becoming  really  a  chronic  dis- 
ease, numbered  316;  nervous  prostra- 
tion, masquerading  under  many  less 
unattractive  titles,  affected  1,149  per- 
sons, and  rheumatism,  most  common  in 
the  list,  numbered  7,102,  about  er\'enly 
divided  between  the  sexes. 

To  the  inquiry:  "Is  this  person  able 
to  work? "  a  great  variety  of  replies 
were  recorded.  The  males,  to  whom  the 
inquiry  was  more   api^licable   from  the 
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standpoint  of  gainful  occupations, 
numbered  11,825.  Of  this  number, 
4,151  replied  "  yes "  and  there  were 
2,120  who  reported  being  able  to  work 
part  of  the  time,  the  statement  being 
borne  out  by  the  number  of  months' 
emplo\Tnent  recorded  upon  the  sched- 
ule. There  were  3,061  who  replied 
''  no."  In  the  latter  are  not  included 
1,650  persons  who  also  replied  "  no " 
but  who  were  70  years  of  age  and 
over,  and  who  might  in  the  natural 
course  of  events  be  unable  to  work. 
The  above  include  only  persons  within 
the  working  age,  which  for  this  table 
has  been  placed  at  70  years.  Of  the 
females,  10,392  in  number,  3,324,  of 
whom  2,571  were  housewives  and  753 
employed  in  gainful  occupations,  re- 
ported "  yes,"  while  a  similar  number, 
3,224,  of  whom  2,292  were  housewives, 
replied  "  no  "  and  1,138  reported  being 
able  to  work  only  part  of  the  time. 
The  table  in  detail  is  given  below : 

Ability  of  the  Individual  to  Work. 


Classification  op  Replies.     Males   FemaleS|   gg^^gg 


Yes, 

Part  of  time.i     . 

No, 

No  (advanced  age  70  years 

and  over). 
At  school,   .        .        .        . 
Not  stated,  .... 

Totals, 


4,151 
2,120 
3,061 

l,SiO 
618 
225 


11,825 


3,324 
1,138 
3,224 

1,285 
586 
835 


10,392 


7,475 
3,258 
6,285 

2,935 
1,204 
1,060 


22,217 


1  Variously  reported  as  "  at  intervals,"  "  occa- 
Bionally,"  "not  all  the  time,"  "not  regularl}'," 
"some,"  "in  Summer,"  "not  all  the  year," 
"  when  able,"  etc. 

Some  interesting  facts  regarding  the 
duration  of  chronic  diseases  appear 
from  the  tabulation  of  the  length  of 
time  afflicted,  variations  from  under  one 
year  to  51  years  and  over,  or  virtually 
a  life  time,  being  shown  as  follows : 

Length    of    Time   Afflicted. 


Periods. 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 
Sexes 

Under  1  year,     . 

1  but  under   2  years, 

2  but  under    3  years, 

3  but  under    4  years, 

4  but  under    5  years, 

935 

670 
934 
724 
590 

797 
737 
925 
740 
600 

1,732 

1,407 
1,859 
1,464 
1,190 

Length  of  Time  Afflicted — Concluded. 


Periods. 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 
Sexes 

5  but  under    6  years, 

764 

694 

1,458 

6  but  under   7  years. 

451 

433 

884 

7  but  under   8  years. 

403 

347 

750 

8  but  under   9  years, 

376 

375 

751 

9  but  under  10  years. 

152 

175 

327 

10  years 

872 

865 

1,737 

11  but  under  21  years, 

2,033 

1,946 

3,979 

21  Init  under  31  years, 

721 

687 

1,408 

31  but  under  41  years. 

1,088 

265 

1,353 

41  but  under  51  years. 

528 

156 

684 

51  years  and  over. 

73 

115 

188 

Years  not  specified  as  to 

number,   .... 

114 

166 

280 

Not  stated  or  unknown,    . 

397 

369 

766 

Totals, 

11,825 

10,392 

22,217 

Those  who  had  suffered  less  than 
one  year  numbered  1,732,  —  935  males 
and  797  females;  those  reporting  a 
duration  of  one  year  but  under  two 
years  included  1,407  persons;  those  suf- 
fering for  two  but  under  three  years, 
1,859,  etc.  In  the  period  31  to  41  years, 
the  large  preponderance  of  males  will 
be  noted,  1,088  as  against  265  females. 
This  may  be  accounted  for,  oddly 
enough,  perhaps,  because  of  the  large 
number  of  men  who  reported  having 
contracted  a  chronic  disease  at  the 
time  of  the  War,  in  1865,  which  would 
make  it  just  40  years  before  the  Cen- 
sus. The  table  presented  above  gives 
the  figures  for  each  year  to  and  in- 
cluding 10,-  follomng  which  the  figures 
have  been  somewhat  combined  and  the 
periods  enlarged. 

The  next  table  gives  the  number  of 
persons  suffering  from  chronic  diseases 
for  the  State,  by  counties: 

Chronic  Diseases.     The  State  and  Coun- 
ties: By  Sex. 


The  State  and  Counties. 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 
Sexes 

The  State, 

11,825 

10,392 

22,217 

Barnstable, 

99 

85 

184 

Berkshire,  . 

519 

418 

937 

Bristol, 

620 

527 

1,147 

I>ukes, 

75 

56 

131 

Essex, 

1,618 

1,2.58 

2,876 

Franklin,     . 

309 

260 

569 

Hampden,  . 

633 

546 

1,179 

Hampshire, 

475 

351 

826 

Middlesex, 

2,308 

2,102 

4,410 

Nantucket,  . 

3 

11 

14 

Norfolk, 

551 

445 

996 

Plymouth,  . 

1,014 

810 

1,824 

Suffolk, 

2,008 

2,078 

4,086 

Worcester, . 

1,593 

1,445 

3,038 
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As  to  distribution  throughout  the 
State,  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and 
Suffolk  had  the  greatest  representation, 
4,410  in  the  former  and  4,086  in  the 
latter.  Woi'cester  and  Essex  follow 
"with  3,038  and  2,876,  respectively; 
Plymouth  had  1,824;  Hampden,  1,179; 
and  Bristol,  1,147.  The  smaller  coun- 
ties were  less  extensively  represented, 
Dukes  reporting  only  131  eases  and 
Nantucket,  14. 

From  the  cities  of  the  State,  the 
total  number  reported  was  12,464,  of 
whom  6,350  were  males  and  6,114  were 
females;  leaving  a  balance  represented 
in  the  towns  of  9,753,  or  43.90  per 
cent  of  the  total.  The  cities,  in  detail, 
are  given  in  the  following  table : 

Chronic  Diseases:  By  Cities. 


County  o^t  Berkshire. 
North  Adams, 
Pittsfield, 

County  of  Bristol. 
Fall  River, 
New  Bedford, 
Taunton, .... 


County  of  Essex. 
Beverly,  . 
Gloucester, 
Haverhill, 
Lawrence, 
Lynn, 

Newburyport, 
Salem, 


County  of  Hampden. 
Chicopee, 
Holyoke, 
Springfield, 

County  of  Hampshire. 
Northampton, 

County  of  Middlesex . 
Cambridge, 
Everett,   . 
Lowell,    . 
Maiden,   . 
Marlborough 
Medford, . 
Melrose,  . 
Newton,  . 
Somerville, 
Waltham, 
Woburn,  . 

County  of  Norfolk. 
Quincy 


County  of  Plymouth. 
Brockton, 

County  0/  Suffolk. 
Boston,  .... 
Chelsea 


County  of  Worcester. 
Fitchburg, 
Worcester, 


Males 

Fe- 
males 

53 

35 

94 

93 

177 

140 

171 

170 

47 

45 

in 

91 

91 

75 

141 

110 

146 

145 

280 

187 

54 

40 

193 

181 

21 

26 

129 

127 

207 

174 

69 

51 

286 

301 

84 

93 

292 

257 

76 

69 

26 

15 

38 

51 

59 

41 

133 

196 

275 

305 

121 

122 

32 

29 

57 

57 

315 

275 

1,798 

1,966 

165 

68 

144 

122 

465 

457 

187 


317 
341 

92 


202 
166 
251 
291 
467 
94 
374 


47 
256 
381 


120 


587 

177 

549 

145 

41 

89 

100 

329 

580 

243 

61 


3,764 
233 


266 
922 


The  following  table  shows  the  classi- 
fication by  conditions : 

Chronic  Diseases:  By  Conditions. 


Classification  of 
Conditions. 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Totals 

Chronic  diseases  only,    . 

10,0-29 

9,373 

19,402 

Clironio  —  acute. 

13 

25 

38 

Chronic  —  blind, 

53 

57 

110 

Chronic  —  consumptive, 

42 

36 

78 

Chronic— deaf, 

170 

138 

308 

Chronic  —  deaf  and  dumb,    . 

4 

1 

5 

Chronic  —  deformed. 

6 

10 

16 

Chronic  — dumb,     . 

1 

_ 

1 

Clironic  —  epileptic, 

12 

6 

18 

Chronic  —  feel)le-minded, 

1 

5 

6 

Chronic  — insane,    . 

13 

7 

20 

Chronic  — juvenile  offenders, 
Chronic  —  lame. 

11 

n 

223 

112 

335 

Chronic  — maimed, 

88 

13 

101 

Chronic  —  neglected  children. 

30 

17 

47 

Chronic  —  other  defective 

physical  conditions,     . 

69 

28 

97 

Chronic  —  paupers. 

771 

446 

1,217 

Chronic  —  prisoners, 

111 

5 

116 

Chronic  —  acute  —  maimed,    . 

2 

- 

2 

Chronic  — acute  — paupers,  . 

i 

- 

1 

Chronic  —  blind — deaf. 

2 

2 

4 

Chronic  —  blind  —  lame. 

1 

_ 

1 

Chronic— blind  — other     de- 

fective physical  conditions. 

2 

- 

2 

Chronic  —  blind  —  paupers,  . 

6 

19 

25 

Chronic   —   consumptive   — 

deaf 

1 

- 

1 

Chronic  —  consumptive  —  in- 

sane,      

- 

1 

1 

Chronic   —   consumptive   — 

lame, 

1 

- 

1 

Chronic   —   consumptive   — 

other     defective     physical 

conditions 

1 

_ 

1 

Chronic   —   consumptive   — 

paupers,        .... 

7 

4 

11 

Chronic  —  deaf  —  epileptic,    . 

1 

_ 

1 

Chronic  —  deaf  —  insane. 

1 

1 

2 

Chronic  — deaf  — lame,  . 

8 

7 

15 

Chronic  —  deaf — maimed,     . 

2 

_ 

2 

Chronic  —  deaf  —  neglected 

children,       .... 

1 

1 

2 

Chronic  —  deaf  —  other  de- 

fective physical  conditions, 

5 

2 

7 

Chronic  — deaf  — paupers,    . 

9 

4 

13 

Chronic  —  deaf  —  prisoners. 

2 

- 

2 

Chronic  — deaf  and  dumb — 

feel)le-minded,     . 

_ 

1 

1 

Chronic  —  deaf  and  dumb  — 

other     defective     physical 

conditions,  ...".. 

1 

_ 

1 

Chronic  —  deformed  —  other 

defective    physical    condi- 

tions,      

- 

1 

1 

Chronic  —  deformed  —  pau- 

pers,       

1 

- 

1 

Chronic  —  epileptic—  feeble- 

minded,        .... 

1 

1 

2 

Chronic  —  epileptic  —  insane, 

_ 

1 

1 

Chronic  — epileptic  — lame,  . 

1 

- 

1 

Chronic  —  epileptic  —  pau- 

pers,       

'2 

4 

6 

Chronic  —  feeble-minded  — 

lame, 

- 

1 

1 

Chronic  —  feelile-minded  — 

neglected  children, 

8 

3 

11 

Chronic  —  feeble-minded  — 

other    defective    physical 

conditions,   .... 

- 

1 

1 

Chronic  —  feeble-minded  — 

pauiiers,        .... 

10 

6 

16 

Chronic  —  insane  —  lame. 

- 

1 

Chronic— insane  — neglected 

children,       .... 

2 

3 

Chronic  —  insane  —  other  de- 

fective phj-sical  conditions. 

_ 

1 

Chronic  —  insane  —  paupers, 

31 

31 

62 

Chronic  —  juvenile  offenders 

—  other  defective  physical 

conditions,    .... 

- 

1 

Chronic  —  lame  —  maime<l,    . 

_ 

1 

Chronic  —  lame  —  neglected 

children 

" 

2 

■2 
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Chronic  Diseases  :  By  Conditions 
—  Concluded. 


Classification  of 
Conditions. 


Chronic  —  lame  —  paupers,   . 

Cbronic  —  lame  —  prisoners, 

Ciironic  —  maimed  —  otiier 
defective  piiysical  condi- 
tions  

Ciironic  —  maimed  —  pau- 
pers,       

Chronic —  maimed  —  prison- 
ers  

Chronic  —  neslectcd  children 

—  other  defective  phj'sical 
conditions 

Chronic  —  other  defective 
physical  conditions  — pau- 
pers,       

Chronic  —  other  defective 
pliysical  conditions  —  pris- 
oners,    

Chronic  —  acute  —  other  de- 
fective physical  conditions 

—  paupers,  .        .        .        . 
Chronic  —  lilind  —  deaf  and 

dumb  —  lame. 

Chronic  —  blind  —  dumb  — 
lame, 

Chronic—  consumptive  —  in- 
sane —  other  defective 
physical  conditions,   . 

Chronic  —  consumptive  —  in- 
sane—paupers, . 

Cbronic  —  deaf  —  lame  — 
other  defective  i)liysical 
conditions,   .        .        .        . 

Chronic,  —  deaf  —  lame  —  pau- 
pers,       

Chronic  —  deaf  —  other  de- 
fective physical  conditions 

—  prisoners, 

Chronic  —  epileptic  —  feeble- 
minded —  neglected  chil- 
dren,      

Chronic—  epileptic—  feeble- 
minded—  paupers. 

Chronic —  epileptic  —  insane 

—  paupers 

Chronic — insane  —  other  de- 
fective physical  conditions 

—  paupers",   .... 
Chronic  —  maimed  —  other 

defective  pliysical  condi- 
tions—  paupers, 

Chronic  —  deaf  —  insane  — 
lame —  paupers,  . 

Chronic  —  epilei)tic  —  insane 

—  other  defective  physical 
conditions  —  paupers, 


Totals, 


Males 


Fe- 
males 


10 


.     11,825    10,392    22,217 


Of  the  total,  22,217,  it  will  be  noted 
that  a  very  large  proportion,  19,402, 
or  87.33  per  cent,  suffered  only  from 
chronic  disease.  There  were  in  addi- 
tion, however,  2,815  persons,  all  of 
whom  were  afflicted  with  some  other  of 
those  conditions  into  which  the  physi- 
cally   defective    have    been    divided,    or 


who  came  under  the  socially  defective 
classes  included  under  the  teims  pris- 
oners, paupers,  juvenile  offenders,  or 
neglected  children.  Of  those  who  in 
addition  to  the  chronic  diseases  were 
afflicted  with  deafness,  there  were  308, 
of  the  chronic  —  lame,  335,  of  the  pau- 
pei-s,  1,217,  of  the  insane  paupers,  62, 
of  the  lame  —  prisoners,  38,  etc.,  the 
combinations  ranging  from  two  to  five, 
there  being  two  persons  who  suffered 
from  five  defects  either  social  or  phys- 
ical. 

The  next  table  presents  the  ages  of 
those  suffering  from  chronic  diseases 
at  the  time  of  the  Census,  May  1,  1905: 

Ciironic  Diseases:  Bif  Age  Periods. 


Age  Classification. 


4  years  and  under 

(infancy), 

5  to  16  vears  (school 

life), 

17  to  19  years  (young 
persons), . 

20  to  29  years,  . 

30  to  39  years,  t 

40  to  49  years,  . 

.oO  to  59  years,  . 

60  to  69  years,  . 

70  to  79  years,  . 

80  to  89  years,  .    . 

itO  to  99  years,  . 
100  years  and  over, 
Age  not  gives,  . 

Totals,   ■  . 


Males 

Fe- 
males 

78 

71 

545 

497 

164 

172 

815 

751 

993 

1,066 

1,363 

1.445 

2,043 

1,938 

3,351 

2,315 

1,994 

1,.590 

445 

502 

27 

33 

2 

- 

5 

12 

11,825 

10,392 

Both 
Sexes 


Per- 
cent- 
ages 
(Both 
Sexes) 


149 

1,042 

3.36 

1,,566 

2,0.59 

2,808 

3,981 

5,666 

3,,584 

947 

60 

2 

17 

22,217 


0.67 
4.69 

1.51 

7.05 
9.27 
12.64 
17.92 
25.50 
16.13 
4.26 
0.27 
0.01 
0.08 


100.00 


Naturally  veiy  few  of  the  ehi-onic 
diseases  become  established  in  early 
life,  and  the  younger  the  person  the 
less  likely  he  is  to  be  thus  afflicted. 
Slightly  over  one-fourth  of  all  were 
in  the  ten-year  period  from  60  to  69 
inclusive,  and  about  70  per  cent  were 
between  40  and  79  years  of  age.  There 
is  a  very  slow  rise  in  percentage  up  to 
40  and  a  pronounced  fall  after  79. 

In  the  nest  table  the  totals  are  pre- 
sented by  classes  of  occupation : 
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Chronic  Diseases  :  By  Classes  of  Occupation. 


Occupations. 


Government, 

Professional, 

Domestic  service, 

Personal  service, 

Trade, 

Transportation, . 

Agriculture, 

Tlie  Fisheries,     . 

Manufactures,     . 

Laborers,    . 

Laboiers  (farm), 

Apprentices, 

Scholars, 

Students, 

Retired, 

Unemployed  twelve  mouths. 

Dependents, 

At  home. 

Not  stated,  . 


Totals, 


Native  Foreign      Un- 
Born        Born      known 


180 
143 

81 
160 
670 
274 
797 

•28 

1,565 

236 

154 

6 

•279 

13 
l,9b6 
131 
949 
216 
517 


8,395 


36 
20 
39 
CO 

141 
97 

126 
4 

700 

209 
26 

17 
2 

694 

85 

9G4 

6 

194 


3,419 


216 
163 
1^20 
220 
811 
371 
923 
32 

2,265 

445 

179 

6 

296 

15 

2,690 
216 

1,922 
223 
712 


11,825 


Females 

Native 

Foreign 

Un- 

Totals 

Born 

Born 

known 

6 

1 

7 

67 

7 

_ 

74 

4,087 

•2,202 

3 

6,292 

52 

32 

1 

85 

79 

'26 

- 

105 

1 

- 

_ 

1 

18 

5 

- 

23 

220 

96 

_ 

316 

3 

- 

- 

3 

1 

_ 

, 

1 

219 

14 

1 

234 

13 

1 

_ 

14 

609 

225 

- 

834 

25 

14 

- 

39 

634 

660 

1 

l,-295 

229 

10 

- 

239 

647 

183 

- 

830 

6,910 

8,476 

6 

10,392 

Aggre- 
gates 


223 
237 

6,412 
305 
916 
872 
946 
82 

2,581 

448 

179 

7 

530 

29 

3,524 
255 

3,217 
462 

1,542 

22,217 


Volumes  might  be  written  on  the  in- 
fluence of  occupations  in  causing  dis- 
ease, and  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
22,217  eases  with  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining this  influence  would  be  in- 
teresting to  the  specialist.  Tubei-eu- 
losis,  cancer,  heart  disease,  indigestion, 
bronchial  diseases,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  liver,  kidneys,  and  blood  vessels, 
are  often  unfavorably  affected  by  the 
occupation  of  the  sufferer.  The  details 
of  employment  ai-e  not  given,  but  from 
the  fig'ures  in  the  above  table  we  find 
that  there  were  2,581  in  the  class 
Manufactures,  2,265  males  and  316 
females;  916  in  Trade;  946  in  Agri- 
culture, all  but  23  of  whom  were 
males;  Laborers  on  streets  or  farms 
numbered  627;  223  were  engaged  in 
Government    service,    and    237    in    pro- 


fessional pursuits.  The  class  Domestic 
Service  contained  over  60  per  cent  of 
the  females,  as  would  be  expected  since 
in  this  class  the  housewives  are  neces- 
sarily included.  Those  physically  un- 
able to  work,  or  at  least  dependent  upon 
relatives  and  friends  or  on  public  char- 
ity, num})ered  3,217,  or  14.48  per  cent 
of  the  total,  while  those  in  the  retired 
class  were  3,524,  or  slightly  less  than 
one-sixth  of  the  whole.  As  to  distribu- 
tion betweeii  native  and  foreign  born, 
we  find  that  of  the  fonner  there  were 
15,305,  of  whom  8,395  were  males  and 
6,910  females.  Of  those  of  foreign 
birth,  3,419  were  males  and  3,476  were 
females,  and,  included  in  the  table,  ai'e 
17  persons  whose  birthplaces  were  un- 
known. 


SHIPBUILDING  IN   MASSACHUSETTS. 


According  to  the  Federal  Census  sta- 
tistics for  shipbuilding  for  the  year 
1905,  there  were  in  the  United  States 
1,097  establishments  engaged  in  that  in- 
dustry, exclusive  of  20  establishments 
devoted  primarily  to  some  other  in- 
dustry and  reporting  shipbuilding  prod- 


ucts to  the  value  of  $657,342.  The 
total  value  of  product  of  the  1,097 
establishments  amounted  to  $82,769,239. 
In  1850,  there  were  953  establishments 
with  a  product  value  of  $16,937,525. 
The  shipbuilding  industry  for  the 
period   from   1850   to   1905   is   particu- 
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larly  significant  for  comparative  pur- 
poses, marking,  as  it  does,  the  half 
century  of  progress  during  which  the 
transfer  from  wood  to  iron  and  steel 
in  the  construction  of  ships  radically 
altered  conditions  in  the  industry. 
While  the  number  of  establishments  en- 
gaged ui  the  construction  of  ships  did 
not  increase  materially  during  the  55 
years,  the  capital  invested  increased 
21-fold,  and  the  value  of  product  nearly 
four-fold.  Thus,  as  the  construction 
of  iron  and  steel  ships  has  grown  in 
importance,  capital  has  become  far 
more  essential  to  the  development  of 
the  industry  than  was  the  ease  when 
ships  were  constructed  of  wood  only. 

In  1880,  Massachusetts  ranked 
fourth  among  the  States  hi  value  of 
product  in  this  industiy;  in  1890,  she 
fell  to  eighth  position,  and  m  1900  to 
tenth,  but  she  rose  to  sixth  in  1905. 
Government  navy  yards  engaged  in 
shipbuilding  and  repair  work  during 
the  Census  year,  listed  in  order  of  the 
magnitude  of  their  operations,  show 
that  the  navy  yard  at  Boston  ranked 
second  of  the  nine  Government  navy 
yards.  An  increasing  navy  has  com- 
pelled the  Government  to  equip  the 
navy  yards  adequately  for  the  repair 
work  necessarily  resulting  from  the 
large  number  of  new  vessels  now  con- 
tinuously in  commission.  Massachu- 
setts was  the  place  of  construction  for 
two  steel  vessels  for  the  navy,  launched 
diu-ing  1904,  each  with  a  noi-mal  dis- 
placement of  14,948  tons.  These  were 
the  Neio  Jersey  and  the  Rhode  Island, 
constructed  by  the  Fore  River  Ship- 
building Company,  at  Quincy,  for  a 
contract  price  of  $3,405,000  each. 

According  to  value  of  vessels  of  five 
tons  and  over  launched  by  private  ship- 
yai-ds,  in  1900  and  1905,  Massachusetts 
held  twelfth  position  among  the  States 
in  1900,  but  rose  to  fourth  in  1905. 
This  rank  was  also  held  in  regard  to 
steel  vessels,  but  varied  where  wooden 
vessels  were  concerned,  being  sixth  in 
1900  and  seventh  in  1905.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  States  the  rank  for  steel  ves- 
sels  coincided   or   closely   approximated 


the  rank  for  all  classes,  indicating  that 
production  of  this  class  of  vessels  gen- 
erally controls  the  rank  of  a  State  in 
shipbuilding.  The  rise  of  Massachu- 
setts in  the  production  of  steel  vessels 
during  the  intercensal  period  is  note- 
worthy. 

The  rank  of  Massachusetts,  so  fax- 
as  steam  vessels  were  concerned,  was 
fourth,  bemg  eighth  when  considering 
barges  and  second  when  considering 
sail  vessels.  For  power  vessels  other 
than  steam,  Massachusetts  held  the 
sixth  pla^je.  In  the  Censuses  piior 
to  1905,  power  vessels  other  than  steam 
were  included  in  the  statistics  for  steam 
vessels  so  that  no  intelligent  compari- 
son of  periods  in  this  respect  can  be 
now  given.  In  the  number  of  power 
vessels  other  than  steam,  of  five  tons 
and  over,  launched  during  1904  by  pri- 
vate shipyards,  Massachusetts  produced 
13,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  110,  net 
tonnage,  90,  and  total  value  $22,628. 

The  wide  variation  in  the  average 
value  per  gross  ton  of  the  vessels  in 
the  different  States  is  due  to  the  dif- 
ferent character  and  uses  to  which  such 
vessels  are  now  applied.  The  evolu- 
tion of  the  high  speed,  motor  boat  has 
resulted  natui-ally  from  the  improve- 
ments in  hydrocarbon  engines,  while 
the  standardization  of  the  parts  of  this 
class  of  motors  has  done  much  to  in- 
crease the  use  of  larger  boats  of  this 
type. 

Of  all  sail  vessels  of  five  tons  and 
over  launched  by  private  shipyards  in 
the  United  States,  Massachusetts  pro- 
duced, in  1900,  128  vessels  as  against 
49  in  1905.  The  gross  tonnage  in  1900 
was  3,889;  the  net  tonnage,  2,910;  and 
the  value,  $384,000.  In  1905,  the  gi-oss 
tonnage  was  4,280,  net  tonnage,  2,994, 
and  the  value,  $297,875.  Massachusetts 
was  the  second  State  in  rank,  in  1905. 
and  shows  an  mcreased  tonnage  but  a 
decrease  in  value  reported  for  steel 
vessels. 

In  1900,  Massachusetts  produced  41 
small  power  boats  under  five  tons,  val- 
ued at  $49,383.  In  1905,  she  produced 
342  such  small  power  boats  valued  at 
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$181,380.  The  number  of  row  boats, 
canoes,  and  small  sail  boats  produced 
in  Massachusetts  during  the  year  1900 
was  3,760,  valued  at  $159,581.  In 
1905,  the  production  amounted  to  3,817, 
the  value  being  $202,434,  showing  a 
considerable  increase  for  the  interven- 
ing period  so  far  as  both  number  and 
value  were  concerned. 

The  value  of  repair  work  repoi-ted 
by  private  shipyards  in  Massachusetts 
in  1890  was  $653,959;  in  1900,  $1,603,- 
716;  and  in  1905,  $854,036.  The 
noticeable  falling  off  in  this  item  may 
be  due  largely  to  the  increasing  ten- 
dency among  ship  builders  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  principal  products 
of  the  industry. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  in  order  to 
present  details  for  iron  and  steel  ship- 
building by  States  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  disclose  private  business,  which 
in  the  gathering  of  data  for  the  sta- 
tistics of  manufactures  is  prohibited  by 
law  in  Massachusetts,  the  figures  for 
this  State  have  not  been  given  in  such 
a  way  as  to  afford  full  and  complete 
comparisons.  Certain  figures  for 
wooden  shipbuilding  in  Massachusetts, 
however,  including  boat  building,  for 
the  Census  year  1905,  are  given  in  the 
following  table : 


Number  of  establishments, 
Capital,   total,   . 

Land,    .... 

Buildings, 

Machinery,       tools,       and 

ments, 
Cash   and  sundries, 
Proprietors  and  firm  members. 
Salaried  officials,   clerks,   etc. : 
Total  number. 
Total  salaries. 

Officers  of  corporations: 
Number, 
Salaries, 
General     superintendents, 
agers,  clerks,  etc. : 
Total  number, 
Total  salaries, 
Men: 

Number, 
Salaries, 
Women : 
Number, 
Salaries, 


imple 


122 

$1,067,843 
$215,565 
$125,437 

$185,045 

$541,796 

135 

50 
$45,183 

15 

$21,742 


35 
$23,441 


28 
$21,157 


7 
$2,284 


Wage-earners,    including    piece-work- 
ers, and  total  wages : 
Greatest  number  employed  at  any 

one  time  during  the  year,  . 
Least    number    employed    at    any 

one  time  during  the  year, 
Average  number,  . 
Total   wages, 
Men,    16  years  and  over: 

Average   number. 

Wages, 
Women,   16  years   and  over: 

Average  number. 

Wages, 
Children  under   16   years: 

Average   number, 

Wages, 
Average  number  of  wage-earners,  in 

eluding  piece-workers,    employed 

during  each  month :  ^ 
Men,  16  years  and  over: 

January, 

February, 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August, 

September, 

October,     . 

November, 

December, 
Miscellaneous   expenses,   total. 
Rent  of  works. 
Taxes, 
Rent  of  offices,  interest,  insurance, 

and    all    other    sundry    expenses 

not  hitherto  included. 
Contract  work. 
Materials  used,  total  cost. 
Pig  and  scrap  iron. 
Iron   and  steel,  plates,   beams,   an 

gles,    forgings,    rivets,   bolts   and 

spikes,  castings,  etc.. 
Yellow  metal,    including  bolts   and 

spikes,        .... 
Copper,  sheets  and  pipes. 
Lumber,  all  kinds   (including  logs 

timber,  and  knees),   . 
Cordage : 

Wire,  .... 

Manila  and  hemp, 
Oakum  and  pitch, 
Machinery       and       boilers,        pur 

chased,       .... 
Anchors  and  chains,  purchased. 
Masts  and  spars,  purchased, 
Blocks,    purchased. 

Fuel 

Rent  of  power  and  heat. 
Mill   supplies. 
All  other  materials, 
Freight,  .... 

Products,  total  value. 

Vessels  of  5  tons  and  over,  . 

Small  boats  under  5  tons, 

Repair    work,     including    rigging, 

calking,    etc.. 
All  other  products 


1,580 

422 

798 

$533,863 

796 
$533,421 

1 

$364 


636 

696 

799 

940 

1,007 

944 

873 

811 

756 

824 

677 

589 

$116,050 

$22,313 

$6,826 


$51,652 

$35,259 

$668,810 

$70 


$70,401 

$8,151 
$9,492 

$331,215 

$12,482 

$19,922 

$7,517 

$69,041 

$2,872 

$22,185 

$1,825 

$7,304 

$3,291 

$1,823 

$96,810 

$4,409 

51,581,847 

$321,967 

$357,365 

$635,717 
$266,798 


*  The  average  numbers  of  women  and  children  employed  during  each  month,  being  small,  are  not 
shown  in  this  table. 
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)wer: 

Power  —  Con. 

Number    of    establishmeuts    report- 

Total horsepower  — 

ing,             ..... 

53 

Owned  —  Con. 

Total  horsepower, 

862 

Electric  motors 

Owned : 

Number, 

Engines: 

Horsepower, 

Steam : 

Rented: 

Number, 

35 

Electric   motors 

Horsepower,    . 

621 

Number, 

Gas  and  gasoline: 

Horsepower, 

Number, 

15 

Horsepower,    . 

139 

Con. 


3 

20 


11 

82 


RECENT  COURT  DECISIONS  AFFECTING  LABOR. 


Federal  Employers'  l<iabillty  Ael. 

In  the  early  part  of  January,  1907, 
two  United  States  courts  decided 
that  the  Federal  statute  making-  rail- 
road companies  liable  for  injuries 
suffered  by  their  employees  was  uncon- 
stitutional. Since  then  several  Courts 
have  rendered  oi3posite  decisions.  This 
act  was  passed  at  the  first  session  of 
the  Fifty-ninth  Congress  in  1906  and 
in  effect  provides  that  the  employer 
shall  be  liable  for  the  death  or  injury 
of  an  employee  and  that  a  plea  of 
contributory  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  servant  shall  not  release  from  such 
liability  where  the  contributory  negli- 
gence has  been  slight  and  the  employ- 
er's negligence  gi-oss.  The  text  of  the 
act  was  printed  in  the  Massachusetts 
Labor  Bulletin  for  September,  1906, 
p.  379. 

President  Roosevelt  in  his  message 
to  the  second  session  of  the  Fifty-ninth 
Congress  said : 

Among  the  excellent  laws  which  the  Congress 
passed  at  the  last  session  was  an  employers' 
liability  law.  It  was  a  marked  step  in  advance 
to  get  the  recognition  of  employers'  liability  on 
the  statute  books;  but  the  law  did  not  go  far 
enough.  In  spite  of  all  precautions  exercised 
by  employers  there  are  unavoidable  accidents 
and  even  deaths  involved  in  nearly  every  line 
of  business  connected  with  the  mechanic  arts. 
This  inevitable  sacrifice  of  life  may  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  but  it  can  not  be  completely 
eliminated.  It  is  a  great  social  injustice  to 
compel  the  employee,  or  rather  the  family  of 
the  skilled  or  disabled  victim,  to  bear  the  en- 
tire burden  of  such  an  inevitable  sacrifice.     In 


other  words,  society  shirks  its  duty  by  laying 
the  whole  cost  on  the  victim,  whereas  the  in- 
jury comes  from  what  may  be  called  the  legiti- 
mate risks  of  the  trade.  Compensation  for 
accidents  or  deaths  due  in  any  line  of  industry 
to  the  actual  conditions  under  wliich  that  in- 
dustry is  carried  on,  should  be  paid  by  that 
portion  of  the  community  for  the  benefit  of 
which  the  industry  is  carried  on  —  that  is,  by 
those  who  profit  by  the  industry.  If  the  entire 
trade  risk  is  placed  upon  the  employer  he  will 
promptly  and  properly  add  it  to  the  legitimate 
cost  of  production  and  assess  it  proportionately 
upon  the  consumers  of  liis  commodity.  It  is 
therefore  clear  to  my  mind  that  the  law  should 
place  this  entire  "risk  of  a  trade"  upon  the 
employer.  Neither  the  Federal  law,  nor,  as 
far  as  I  am  informed,  the  State  laws  deaUng 
with  the  question  of  employers'  liability  are 
sufficiently  thoroughgoing.  The  Federal  law 
should,  of  course,  include  employees  in  navy 
yards,  arsenals,  and  the  like. 

The  two  cases  in  which  the  Federal 
Courts  decided  against  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  act  have  already  been 
reviewed  by  the  Bureau  in  Bulletin  No. 
49,  May,  1907,  pp.  305-308.  In  brief, 
it  was  held  in  Brooks  v.  Southern  Pa- 
cific Co.,  148  Fed.  986,  that  the  act  if 
held  to  be  a  regulation  of  interstate 
commerce  is  void  for  want  of  constitu- 
tional authority  in  Congress  to  enact  it, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  so  framed  that  its 
provisions  are  applicable  alike  to  all 
commerce  including  that  between  the 
citizens  of  the  same  State.  The  Court 
in  the  case  of  Howard  v.  Illinois  Cen- 
tral R.R.  Co.,  148  Fed.  997,  also  held 
that  the  act  was  unconstitutional  for  the 
same    reasons    as    given    in    Brooks    v. 
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Southern  Pacific  Co.  and  also  that  the 
liability  of  a  common  carrier  to  its 
employees  for  personal  injuries  is  not 
commerce,  and  the  regulation  of  such 
liability  with  respect  to  earners  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce  is  not 
within  the  power  of  Congress  under  the 
interstate  commerce  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Following  are  digests  of  the  more 
important  decisions  which  hold  that  the 
act  is  constitutional : 

In  the  case  of  Snead  v.  Central  of 
Georgia  Ry.  Co.,  151  Fed.  608,  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court,  S.  D. 
Georgia,  E.  D.,  held : 

That  there  is  a  settled  presumption  in  favor 
of  the  vahdity  of  every  legislative  act.  Every 
reasonable  judicial  doubt  must  be  resolved  in 
favor  of  the  law.  The  courts  will  decide  that 
Congress  has  transcended  its  powers,  only 
when  it  is  so  plain  that  they  cannot  avoid 
the  duty. 

That  no  higher  duty  rests  upon  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  than  to  enforce  the  will  of 
the  legislative  department  of  the  government, 
as  expressed  in  a  statute,  unless  such  statute 
be  plainly  and  unmistakably  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution. 

That  employees  of  persons  or  corporations, 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  are  instru- 
mentalities of  commerce.  Restrictive  or  be- 
nevolent regulation  of  those  employees  is  within 
the  power  of  Congress,  which  may  be  exercised 
to  its  utmost  extent,  and  acknowledges  no 
limitations  other  than  those  prescribed  in  the 
Constitution. 

That  the  purpose  of  Congress  being  legiti- 
mate, and  expressly  relating  to  employees 
engaged  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  it 
is  immaterial  to  the  validity  of  the  act  that 
somewhere  in  its  operation  it  may  have  a 
casual  or  contingent  effect  upon  the  domain 
of  state  legislation. 

That  the  government  of  the  United  States 
within  the  scope  of  its  powers,  operates  upon 
every  foot  of  territory  in  its  jurisdiction.  It 
legislates  for  the  whole  nation,  and  is  not  em- 
barrassed by  State  lines.  Here,  however,  no 
right  proper  to  the  State  or  any  of  its  instru- 
mentalities of  government,  is  drawn  in  ques- 
tion. 

That  the  Act  of  Congress,  approved  June  11, 
1906  (34  Stat.  232,  c.  3073),  entitled  "An  Act 
relating  to  liability  of  common  carriers  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Territories  and  com- 
mon carriers  engaged  in  commerce  between  the 
States  and  between  the  States  and  foreign 
nations  to  their  employees,"  is  constitution.al. 


In  the  case  of  Plummer  v.  Northern 
Pacific  Railway  Co.,  152  Fed.  206,  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court,  W.  D. 
Washington,  N.  D.,  held : 

That  the  Act  of  Congress  of  June  11,  1906, 
relating  to  the  liability  of  common  carriers 
engaged  in  commerce  between  the  States  to 
their  emploj^ees,  commonly  called  the  "Federal 
Employers'  Liability  Act,"  is  a  regulation  of 
interstate  commerce,  and  is  within  the  consti- 
tutional power  of  Congress  to  regulate  com- 
merce. 

That  by  the  Federal  Employers'  Liability 
Act  the  law  of  the  country  has  been  radically 
changed,  but  it  is  harmonious  with  and  not 
more  radical  than  other  laws  enacted  by  Con- 
gress in  the  exercise  of  the  power  conferred  by 
the  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  clause  of 
the  Constitution,  which  have  been  uniformly 
acquiesced  in  by  the  people  and  enforced  by 
the  national  courts  since  the  first  shipping  law 
was  enacted  by  the  first  Congress  in  the  year 
1790. 

That  the  similarity  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Act  to  the  laws  affecting  the 
rights  of  shipowners  and  mariners  is  obvious, 
and  the  Constitution  contains  no  suggestion  of 
a  more  extended  grant  of  power  to  regulate  the 
business  of  carriers  by  water  than  the  power 
to  regulate  the  business  of  carriers  overland. 

That  a  retroactive  statute  enacted  by  Con- 
gress is  not  unconstitutional  vinless  its  effect 
would  be  a  deprivation  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
erty, without  due  process  of  law;  but  where  a 
statute  like  the  Federal  Employers'  Liability 
Act  creates  the  new  right  and  obligation  of 
comparative  negligence,  its  remedies  can  not 
be  applied  to  occurrences  antedating  the  pas- 
sage of  such  act  without  working  a  deprivation 
of  property. 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court,  D. 
Minnesota,  Fifth  Division,  held  in  the 
case  of  Kelley  v.  Great  Northern  Ry. 
Co.,  152  Fed.  211: 

That  the  Act  of  June  11,  1906,  34  Stat.  232, 
c.  3073,  commonly  called  the  Federal  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Act,  is  a  regulation  of  com- 
merce between  the  States  or  with  foreign 
nations,  within  the  meaning  of  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  and  hence  within 
the  power  of  Congress. 

That  (1)  the  liability  of  common  carriers 
for  injuries  to  their  employees  growing  out  of 
their  negligence  or  the  negligence  of  their  em- 
ployees is  a  proper  subject  for  governmental 
regulation,  and  Congress  has  the  power,  when- 
ever it  chooses  to  exercise  it,  to  make  regula- 
tions on  that  subject  within  its  field  of  control, 
namely,  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  simi- 
lar to  those  the  State  Legislatures  may  make 
in  their  field;     (2)    such  statutes  are  not,   in 
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themselves,  regulations  of  interstate  commerce, 
although  they  control,  in  some  degree,  the  con- 
duct and  liability  of  those  engaged  in  such  com- 
merce, and  a  State  may  therefore,  so  long  as 
Congress  has  not  legislated  upon  the  particular 
subject,  enact  them,  in  the  rightful  exercise  of 
its  police  power  to  regulate  the  relative  rights 
and  duties  of  all  persons  and  corporations 
within  its  limits,  without  invading  the  exclu- 
sive power  of  Congress.  But  Congress  may 
also,  under  the  power  conferred  by  the  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Constitution,  enact  such 
legislation  as  a  regulation  of  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce;  (3)  while  as  a  general  rule 
the  police  power  belongs  to  the  States,  yet 
Congress  may,  in  the  exercise  of  its  power  to 
regulate  interstate  commerce,  impose  upon 
such  commerce  regulations  which  are  in  their 
essential  nature  police  regulations. 

That  if  Congress,  having  for  its  object  the 
protection  of  the  Uves  and  limbs  of  railroad 
employees,  can  make  a  specific  regulation  such 
as  that  embodied  in  the  Safety  Appliance  Act, 
as  to  which  it  would  seem  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  it  can,  with  the  same  object  in  -view, 
make  a  general  regulation  such  as  that  em- 
bodied in  this  act.  The  object  of  the  statute 
is  plain  upon  its  face.  It  is  apparent  that 
Congress  had  in  contemplation  much  more 
than  the  mere  creation  and  imposition  of  the 
liabiUty  mentioned.  It  had  in  contemplation 
the  protection  of  the  lives  and  persons  of  the 
employees  of  common  carriers  engaged  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  whose  employ- 
ment has  any  relation  to  such  commerce.  With 
that  object  in  view,  it  enacted  the  statute,  and 
by  its  provisions  changed  certain  common-law 
rules  determining  liability  in  order  to  promote 
that  object  by  securing,  so  far  as  the  statute 
could  compel  it,  a  more  careful  selection  of 
employees,  a  closer  and  more  careful  supervi- 
sion of  them,  and  a  more  rigid  enforcement  of 
their  duties. 

That  it  is  the  carrier  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  that  this  act  seeks  to  regulate  in 
relation  to  its  duties  to  its  employees,  and  the 
power  of  Congress  extends  to,  and  the  act  was 
intended  to  cover,  all  the  employees  whose 
employment  relates  to  such  coinmerce;  and  if 
such  common  carrier  is  also  at  the  same  time 
engaged  in  intrastate  commerce,  using  the 
same  means  and  agencies  for  both,  the  power 
of  Congress  extends  to,  and  the  act  was  in- 
tended to  cover,  all  the  employees  whose  em- 
ployment relates  to  such  means  and  agencies. 

That  the  fact  that  a  common  carrier  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce  may  also  be  engaged  in 
intrastate  commerce,  using  therein  in  whole  or 
in  part  the  same  means  and  agencies,  cannot 
defeat  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  such 
carrier. 

That  the  contention  that  the  act  violates 
the  Fifth,  Seventh,  Tenth,  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments  of  the  Constitution  is  without 
merit. 


In  the  case  of  Spain  v.  St.  Louis  & 
San  Francisco  Railroad  Co.,  151  Fed. 
522,  the  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
E.  D.  Arkansas,  E.  D.,  held: 

That  it  is  within  the  power  of  Congress, 
under  the  commerce  clause,  to  regulate  the 
liabihty  of  a  common  carrier  to  its  employees 
for  personal  injuries  received  wlaile  engaged  in 
interstate  transportation.  The  Act  of  Con- 
gress of  June  11,  1906,  c.  3073,  34  Stat.  232, 
relating  to  the  liabiUty  of  common  carriers 
engaged  in  commerce  between  the  States  to 
their  employees  as  stated  in  its  title,  commonly 
called  the  "Federal  Employers'  Liability  Act," 
is  a  regulation  of  interstate  commerce,  and  is 
within  the  Constitutional  power  of  Congress 
to  regulate  commerce. 

That  the  Federal  Employers'  Liability  Act 
is  not  void  because,  as  alleged,  it  applies  equally 
to  intrastate  and  interstate  commerce,  as  its 
pro\'isions  are  separable,  so  as  to  be  valid  when 
invoked  bj'  an  emploj^ee  engaged  on  a  train 
actually  employed  in  interstate  traffic.  The 
title  of  the  act  "An  Act  relating  to  liabiUty  of 
common  carriers  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Territories  and  common  carriers  engaged 
in  commerce  between  the  States  and  between 
the  States  and  foreign  nations  to  their  em- 
ployees," which  is  the  best  summary  of  its 
purpose,  removes  any  ambiguity  that  may  be 
in  the  text. 

That  the  plaintiff  in  this  case,  who  alleges 
that  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
on  a  train  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  is 
within  the  rule  of  law  that  courts  will  not  Usten 
to  an  objection  of  unconstitutionaUty  of  an  act 
by  a  party  wlibse  right  it  does  not  affect  in  the 
particular  case. on  trial. 

In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Adair, 
152  Fed.  737,  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court,  E.  D.,  Kentucky,  held: 

That  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  empowers  Congress  to  regulate 
the  adjuncts  of  interstate  commerce,  as  well  as 
such  commerce  itself. 

That  Act  of  June  1,  1898,  U.  S.  Comp.  St. 
1901,  p.  3211,  makes  it  an  offense  for  an  inter- 
state carrier  and  any  officer,  agent,  or  receiver 
thereof  to  (1)  require  any  emploj^ee  or  person 
seeking  emploj-ment,  as  a  condition  thereof,  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  not  to  become  or  re- 
main a  member  of  any  labor  organization,  or 
(2)  threaten  anj'  employee  with  loss  of  employ- 
ment or  unjustly  discriminate  against  any 
employee  because  of  Ms  membership  in  such 
a  labor  organization,  or  (3)  require  any  em- 
ployee or  person  seeking  emplojTnent,  as  the 
condition  thereof,  to  agree  to  contribute  to  a 
fund  for  charitable,  social,  or  beneficial  pur- 
poses,  and  to  release  the  employer  from  lia- 
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bility  for  personal  injuries,  etc.,  or  (4)  at- 
tempt to  conspire  after  having  discharged  an 
employee,  or  after  his  quitting,  to  prevent  him 
from  obtaining  emplojTnent.  Such  section 
directly  affects  one  of  the  adjuncts  of  interstate 
commerce,  and  was  within  the  power  of  Con- 
gress conferred  by  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

That  the  provision  of  the  Fifth  Amendment 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  that  no  person 
shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  though  a  limitation 
on  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, was  not  infringed  by  the  Act  of  June  1, 
1898,  regulating  the  relations  between  inter- 
state carriers  and  their  employees;  such  car- 
riers not  being  entitled  to  unrestricted  liberty 
of  contract  either  in  their  relations  with  the 
public  or  their  employees. 

That  this  act  was  not  unconstitutional  as 
penalizing  a  common  carrier  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  for  discharging  an  employee 
because  of  liis  membership  in  a  labor  organiza- 
tion, or  otherwise  discriminating  against  him 
on  that  ground  without  reference  to  whether 
he  was  engaged  in  interstate  or  intrastate 
commerce. 

That  the  provisions  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution  pro- 
hibiting class  legislation,  appHes  only  to  State 
action  and  amounting  to  such  denial;  there 
being  no  provision  prohibiting  Congress  from 
passing  laws  subject  to  such  objection. 

Unconatltntionality  of  Employers'  Iiia- 
bility  Xiaw  of  Indiana, 

In  the  ease  of  Bedford  Quarries  Co. 
V.  Bough,  80  N.  E.  529,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Indiana  held  that  Bums'  Ann. 
St.  1901,  sec.  7083,  subd.  2,  providing 
that  ev^ery  railroad  or  "  other  corpo- 
ration," except  municipal,  shall  be  lia- 
ble for  damages  for  injuries  suffered 
by  any  servant,  resulting  from  the  neg- 
ligence of  any  person  in  the  service 
of  such  corjDoration  to  whose  order  or 
direction  the  injured  employee  at  the 
time  of  the  injury  was  bound  to  eon- 
form,  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  other 
corporations  than  railroad  corpora- 
tions, is  violative  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, as  imposing  on  corporate  em- 
ployers burdens  not  imposed  on  indi- 
viduals and  partnerships, 

Unconstltntlonallty  of  Statnte  Relative  to 
Railway  Employees  Joining  Iiabor 
Unions, 

In  tlie  recent  case  of  Order  of  Rail- 
road    Telegraphers     v.     Louisville     & 


Nashville  R.R.  Co.,  148  Fed.  437,  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court,  W.  D. 
Kentucky,  held:  (1)  the  Act  of  June  1, 
1898,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  1901,  p.  3210, 
which  makes  it  a  criminal  offense  for 
any  interstate  carrier  as  an  employer 
to  requii'e  any  "  employee  or  person 
seeking  employment "  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  not  to  become  or  remain  a 
member  of  any  labor  organization,  or 
to  threaten  any  employee  with  loss  of 
employment  or  unjustly  diseiiminate 
against  any  employee  because  of  his 
membership  in  such  labor  organization, 
is  void,  as  not  within  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  inter- 
state commerce.  (2)  If  such  section 
be  assumed  to  be  constitutional,  and  to 
give  by  implication  a  right  to  a  civil 
remedy,  such  remedy  is  confined  to 
"  employees  or  persons  seeking  employ- 
ment," and  it  cannot  be  made  the  basis 
of  a  suit  for  an  injunction  by  a  labor 
corporation  to  restrain  a  carrier  from 
preventing  by  intimidation  or  threats 
complainant's  representatives,  who  are 
neither  employees  nor  seeking  employ- 
ment, from  soliciting  members  from 
jimong  defendant's  employees. 

Constitutionality  of  liavr  ProTidingr  for 
liicensingr  of  Plumbers, 

In  the  ease  of  Douglas,  Mayor,  et  al, 
V.  People  ex  rel.  Ruddy,  80  N.  E.  341, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  held  that 
Kurd's  Rev.  St.  1905,  e.  24,  providing 
for  examination  and  licensing  of  per- 
sons desiring  to  work  at  the  business 
of  plumbing  in  cities,  does  not  violate 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitutions  of 
the  State  and  United  States  against  de- 
priving persons  of  liberty  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  but  is 
within  the  police  power; 

The  classification  of  cities  providing 
that  persons  desiring  to  engage  in  the 
plumbing  business  in  cities  of  5,000  or 
more  inhabitants  shall  first  be  examined 
and  obtain  a  certificate,  and  that  in 
cities  of  10,000  or  more  inhabitants 
tliere  shall  be  a  board  of  examiners,  is 
based  on  a  rational  difference  of  situ- 
ation or  condition,  and  is  not  an  arbi- 
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traiy  classification,  which  would  make 
the  act  special  and  class  legislation; 

The  requirement  that  plumbers  in 
cities  of  5,000  or  more  inhabitants  be 
examined  and  obtain  certificates,  and 
the  provision  for  boards  of  examiners 
in  cities  of  10,000  or  more  inhabitants, 
is  not  class  or  special  legislation, 
because  not  operating  alike  on  all  per- 
sons in  the  State  employed  in  the 
business;  it  operating  alike  on  every  per- 
son brought  within  the  conditions  and 
circumstances  prescribed  by  law; 

The  provision  that  the  board  of  ex- 
aminers for  plumbers  shall  as  soon  as 
may  be  meet  and  designate  a  time  and 
place  for  the  examination  of  all  appli- 
cants desiring  to  engage  in  or  work  at 
the  business  of  plumbing,  and  that  the 
examination  may  be  oral  or  in  whole 
or  in  part  in  writing,  and  shall  be  con- 
ducted with  a  view  to  test  the  practical 
knowledge  of  plumbing,  house  drain- 
age, and  plumbing  ventilation  of  the 
applicant,  and  if,  on  such  examination, 
the  board  be  satisfied  of  applicant's 
competency,  it  shall  issue  to  him  a-  cer- 
tificate to  engage  or  work  at  the  busi- 
ness as  a  master  plumber  or  emploj'ing 
plumber  or  journeyman  plumber,  as 
the  ease  may  be,  is  not  open  to  the 
charge  of  conferring  arbitrary  powers 
on  the  board. 

Vnconatitntionality   of   lO-Honr    L>aiv   for 
Women  and  Minors. 

In  the  ease  of  People  v.  Williams, 
81  N.  E.  778,  before  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  New  Yoi'k  it  appeared  that 
the  defendant  was  convicted  of  per- 
mitting a  Avoman  to  be  employed  in  a 
factory  under  his  charge  after  9  p.m., 
in  violation  of  sec.  77  of  the  Labor 
Law.  From  an  order  of  the  Court  of 
Special  Sessions  (100  N.  Y.  Supp. 
337)  ^  arresting  judgment  and  discharg- 
ing defendant,  affiiTned  by  the  Aj^pel- 
late  Division  by  a  divided  Court  (101 
X.  Y.  Supp.  562)  the  people  appealed, 
but  the  Court  of  Appeals  has  affiiTued 
the  decision  of  the  lower  court.     Judge 


Gray  in  rendering  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  said  in  part : 

"  In  my  judgment  the  detennination 
below  was  correct.  I  think  that  the 
Legislature,  in  preventing  the  employ- 
ment of  an  adult  woman  in  a  factoi-y, 
and  in  prohibiting  her  to  work  therein 
before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
after  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  has 
OAerstepped  the  limits  set  by  the  Con- 
si  itution  of  the  State  to  the  exercise 
of  the  power  to  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  citizens.  The  fundamental  law  of 
the  State,  as  embodied  in  its  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  '  no  person  shall 
...  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or 
projDerty  without  due  process  of  law.' 
Article  1,  sec.  6.  The  provisions  of  the 
State  and  of  the  Federal  Constitutions 
protect  every  citizen  in  the  right  to 
pursue  any  lawful  employment  in  a 
lawful  manner.  He  enjoys  the  utmost 
freedom  to  follow  his  chosen  pursuit, 
and  any  arbitrary  distinction  against, 
or  deprivation  of,  that  freedom  by  the 
Legislature  is  an  invasion  of  the  consti- 
tutional guaranty. 

"  LTnder  our  laws  men  and  women 
now  stand  alike  in  their  constitutional 
rights,  and  there  is  np  warrant  for 
nialdng  any  discrimination  between 
them  with'  respect  to  the  liberty  of 
person  or  of  contract.  It  is  claimed, 
however,  in  this  case,  that  the  enact- 
ment in  question  can  be  justified  as  an 
exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the 
State,  having  for  its  purpose  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  State  in  a  measure 
for  the  presei'vation  of  the  health  of 
the  female  citizens.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  it  is  not  a  regulation  of 
the  number  of  hours  of  labor  for  work- 
ing women.  The  enactment  goes  far 
beyond  this.  It  attempts  to  take  away 
the  right  of  a  woman  to  labor  before 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  after 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  without  any 
reference  to  other  considerations.  In 
providing  that  '  no  female  shall  be 
employed,  permitted,  or  suffered  to 
work  in  an^^  factory  in  this  State  be- 


1  See  Massachusetts  Labor  Bulletin  No.  43,  September,  1906,  p.  375. 
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fore  six  o'clock  in  the  morning',  or 
after  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  any 
clay,'  she  is  prevented,  however  willing, 
from  engaging  herself  in  a  lawful  em- 
ployment during  the  specified  periods 
of  the  24  hours. 

"  Except  as  to  women  under  21  years 
of  age,  this  was  the  first  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  State  to  restrict  their 
liberty  of  person,  or  their  freedom  of 
contract,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  vocation. 
I  find  nothing  in  the  language  of  the 
section  which  suggests  the  purpose  of 
promoting  health,  except  as  it  might 
be  inferred  that  for  a  woman  to  work 
during  the  forbidden  hours  of  night 
would  be  unhealthful.  If  the  inhibi- 
tion of  the  section  in  question  had  been 
framed  to  prevent  the  10  hours  of  work 
from  being  performed  at  night,  or  to 
prolong  them  beyond  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening-,  it  might  more  readily  be 
appreciated  that  the  health  of  women 
was  the  matter  of  legislative  concern. 
That  is  not  the  effect,  nor  the  sense, 
of  the  i^rovision  of  the  section  with 
which  alone  we  are  dealing.  It  was  not 
the  case  upon  which  this  defendant  was 
convicted.  If  this  enactment  is  to  be 
sustained,  then  an  adult  woman,  al- 
though a  citizen,  and  entitled  as  such 
to  all  the  rights  of  citizenship  under 
our  laws,  may  not  be  employed,  nor 
contract  to  work,  in  any  factory  for 
any  period  of  time,  no  matter  how 
short,  if  it  is  within  the  prohibited 
hours;  and  this,  too,  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  healthfulness  of  the  em- 
ployment. 

"  It  is  clear,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that 
this  legislation  cannot,  and  should  not, 
be  upheld  as  a  proper  exercise  of  the 
police  power.  It  is,  certainly,  discrim- 
inative against  female  citizens,  in  deny- 
ing to  them  equal  rights  with  men  in 
the  same  pursuit.  ...  It  arbitrai'ily 
deprives  citizens  of  their  right  to  con- 
tract with  each  other.  The  tendency  of 
Legislatures,  in  the  form  of  regulatory 
measures,  to  interfere  with  the  lawful 
pursuits  of  citizens  is  becoming*  a 
marked  one  in  this  country,  and  it  be- 


hooves the  courts,  firmly  and  fearlessly, 
to  interpose  the  barriers  of  their  judg- 
ments, when  invoked  to  protect  against 
legislative  acts  plainly  transcending  the 
powers  conferred  by  the  Constitution 
upon  the  legislative  body." 

Injanctlon  —  Plchetlnsr  —  Intimidation. 

In  the  recent  ease  of  AUis-Chalmers 
Co.  V.  Iron  Holders  Union  No.  125 
et  al.,  150  Fed.  155,  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court,  E.  D.  Wisconsin,  held 
that  indirect  interference  by  a  labor 
union  with  the  employer's  business  dur- 
ing a  strike  by  preventing  him  from 
obtaining  workmen  by  means  which 
do  not  amount  to  coercion  is  not  un- 
lawful, so  long  as  the  purpose  of  the 
combination  is  merely  to  secure  legiti- 
mate advantage  and  economic  advance- 
ment of  the  members,  and  not  to  injure 
the  employer,  although  harm  may  in- 
cidentally result  to  him. 

A  labor  organization,  or  its  officers, 
or  a  committee  which  selects  members 
to  act  as  pickets  during  a  strike,  may 
become  responsible  for  the  unlawful 
acts  of  such  pickets  or  their  violation 
of  an  injunction,  although  they  were 
instructed  in  good  faith  to  observe  the 
injunction  and  do  no  unlawful  act, 
where,  with  knowledge  that  the  instruc- 
tions have  been  disobeyed  by  partic- 
ular persons,  they  are  still  kept  in  the 
service. 

The  action  of  pickets  established  by 
strikers  may  amount  to  coercion  and 
intimidation  of  workmen  of  an  em- 
ployer, and  a  violation  of  an  injunc- 
tion against  the  use  of  such  means, 
although  no  act  is  done  which  would 
be  unlawful  if  done  by  a  single  indi- 
vidual, where  the  mere  number  of  pick- 
ets acting  together  and  their  persistent 
following  of  the  workmen  to  and  from 
their  work  day  after  day  for  months 
is  in  itself  a  constant  threat  producing 
fear  and  alann  among  the  worlanen. 

A  simple  request  to  do  or  not  to  do 
a  thing,  made  by  one  or  more  of  a  body 
of  strikers  under  circumstances  calcu- 
lated to  convey  a  threatening  intimida- 
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tion,  with  a  design  to  hinder  or  obstruct 
workmen,  is  unlawful  intimidation,  in 
violation  of  an  injunction  against  the 
use  of  such  means  and  not  less  obnox- 
ious than  the  use  of  physical  force  for 
the  same  purpose. 

The  constant  maintenance  of  pickets 
by  strikers  after  repeated  acts  of  vio- 
lence, the  use  of  abusive  epithets,  and 
the  ci'eation  of  an  unfriendly  atmos- 
phere surrounding  workmen  by  such 
pickets,  constitutes  a  conspiracy  for 
the  purpose  of  wilfully  or  maliciously 
injuring  the  business  of  the  employer, 
within  the  meaning  of  Rev.  St.  Wis. 
1898,  sec.  4466a,  which  makes  such  a 
conspii'acy  a  criminal  offense,  and  is  a 
violation  of  an  injunction  against  such 
conspiracy. 

A  trade  union  in  Wisconsin,  which 
is  merely  an  assemblage  of  persons  not 
given  the  right  by  statute  to  sue  or  be 
sued  in  its  common  name  can  not,  as 
such,  be  fined  for  contempt  for  viola- 
tion of  an  injunction,  although  it  was 
made  a  party  to  the  suit  by  name,  and 
a  general  appearance  was  entered  for  it. 

In  the  recent  case  of  Pope  Motor 
Car  Co.  v.  Keegan  et  al,  150  Fed.  148, 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  N.  D. 
Ohio,  W.  D.,  held  that:  (1)  to  inter- 
fere by  violence,  by  threats,  or  by  in- 
timidation with  others,  who  are  pursu- 
ing their  natural  and  constitutional 
right  to  labor  when  and  where  they 
please  is  always  unlawful,  but  peace- 
able persuasion  used  by  workmen  either 
singly  or  in  combination  to  induce  oth- 
ers to  quit  or  refuse  employment  is 
lawful,  and  may  lawfully  be  conducted 
by  striking  workmen  by  means  of 
pickets,  provided  the  pickets  are  so 
limited  in  numbers  that  their  presence 
does  not  itself  amount  to  intimidation, 
and  so  conduct  themselves  as  to  leave 
the  persons  solicited  feeling  that  they 
are  not  being  subjected  to  compulsion, 
but  are  at  liberty  to  comply  or  not,  as 
they  please;  and  picketing  so  con- 
ducted will  not  be  enjoined;  (2)  in  a 
suit  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  strik- 


ing workmen  from  unlawfully  interfer- 
ing with  complainant's  business  and 
employees,  m  which  a  large  number  of 
persons  are  made  defendants  in  their 
iu  dividual  capacity,  an  injunction  will 
be  granted  only  against  those  who  are 
shown  to  have  participated  in  unlawful 
acts;  but  the  other  defendants  are 
chargeable  with  knowledge  of  the  in- 
junction and  its  terms,  and  will  be  bound 
thereby. 

Strlkea  and  Iisbor  Contracts  in  France. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  strike  of 
bakers  in  Paris,  150  of  the  strikers, 
who  were  not  reinstated,  sued  their 
former  employers  for  damages,  in  sums 
varying  from  100  to  1,000  francs, 
claiming  that  the  employers  in  refusing 
to  take  them  back  had  abruptly  dis- 
charged them,  and  had  thereby  failed 
to  keep  their  contracts.  The  employers 
in  turn  entered  cross  suits  for  damages 
claiming  that  by  the  act  of  striking  — 
leaving  employment  without  notice  — 
the  workmen  had  annulled  their  labor 
contracts  and  that  employers  were  en- 
titled to  damages  for  the  injury  result- 
ing to  their  business. 

The  court  before  which  the  ease  was 
first  tried  havdng  failed  to  reach  a  de- 
cision, the  ease  was  appealed  and  a 
decision  obtained,  June  3,  1907,  in  favor 
of  the  employers.  The  conclusions  on 
which  the  judge  based  his  decision  were, 
in  part,  as  follows: 

"  The  workman  who  enters  upon  a 
strike  renders  impossible,  by  his  volun- 
tary act,  the  continuance  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  labor  contract  which  binds 
him  to  his  employer,  and  if  the  act  is 
not  forbidden  him  by  the  penal  law, 
it  constitutes  none  the  less  on  his  part, 
whatever  may  be  the  motives  which 
he  obeyed,  a  definite  breach  of  said 
contract.  The  juridical  consequences  of 
an  act  of  this  nature  cannot  be  modi- 
fied by  the  circumstance  that  its  author 
had  intended  to  reserve  to  himself  the 
possibility  of  resuming  at  will  the  con- 
tract thereby  annulled.  If,  the  strike 
ended,  the  employer  refuses  to  hire  a 
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striker,  formerly  hired  for  an  unspeci- 
fied time,  the  workman  can  not  main- 
tain that  this  refusal  constitutes  for 
him  a  discharge  without  notice  and 
bring'  action  against  his  employer  for 
l^ayment  of  damages  on  this  count.  In 
other  words,  if  to  strike  is  to  exercise 
a  right,  which  may  cause  grave  incon- 
veniences to  the  employer  who  is  af- 
fected by  it,  it  may  cause  no  less  grave 
inconveniences  to  the  workman  who 
attein])ts  it,  and  the  breaking  off  of  the 
labor  contract  is  precisely  one  of  these 
inconveniences.  Consequently,  if  a 
workman  has  the  indisputable  right  to 
strike  to  enforce  his  demands,  he  can 
not,  without  making  an  abusive  use  of 
his  right,  leave  the  shop  of  his  em- 
ployer without  havmg  finished  his  work 
or  given  the  customary  notice,  and  if 
he  acts  otherwise,  he  makes  himself 
liable  to  damages  for  the  injury  which 
he  has  wittingly  done  his  employer."  — 
Musee  Social,  Annales,  Paris,  June, 
1907. 

Right  to  Terminate  Engagement. 

In  the  recent  English  case  of  Storey 
v,  Fulham  Steel  Works  Co.,  it  ap- 
peared that  by  an  agreement  made  in 
August,  1903,  the  defendants  agreed 
to  employ  the  plaintiff  for  a  period  of 
five  years  as  their  works  manager.  The 
agreement  contained  no  provision  en- 
abling the  defendants  to  terminate  the 
agreement  before  the  end  of  the  five 
years.  Towards  the  end  of  1905  the 
plaintiff  became  ill  and  was  absent 
from  work  from  time  to  time.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1906,  his  illness  became  more 
serious,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  was 


medically  examined  and  was  told  he 
must  have  complete  rest  for  a  consid- 
erable time  and  undergo  special  treat- 
ment. It  did  not  appear  from  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  doctor  given  at  the  time 
that  the  plaintiff  would  never  be  able 
to  resume  his  work.  As,  by  reason  of 
his  ill-health,  the  plaintiff  continued  to 
be  absent  from  work,  the  defendants 
gave  him  notice  in  April,  1906,  termi- 
nating his  agreement.  Subsequently 
they  appointed  one  of  their  staff  to  act 
as  works  manager.  By  the  middle  of 
May,  1906,  the  plaintiff  recovered  and 
was  fit  for  work.  In  an  action  brought 
by  him  for  damages  for  breach  of  con- 
tract, it  was  held  that  he  was  entitled 
to  recover,  inasmuch  as  the  circum- 
stances were  not  such  as  to  justify  the 
defendants  in  thinking  that  the  plain- 
tiff would  never  be  able  to  perform  a 
substantial  part  of  the  unexpired  period 
of  the  agreement.  —  The  Labour  Ga- 
zette, Canada,  May,  1907. 

Conspiracy  by  Trades  Cnion  to  Injure 
Trade  of  Employer. 

In  the  case  of  Metallic  Roofing  Co. 
V.  Jose,  relating  to  the  funds  of  the 
incorporated  unions^  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peal for  Ontario  has  affirmed  the 
judgment  of  the  Divisional  Court, 
which  held  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
men  in  the  midst  of  their  work  by  the 
combined  action  of  defendants  was  op- 
pressive and  unfair  to  plaintiffs,  and 
that  there  was  in  effect  a  boj'cotting  of 
plaintiffs'  goods,  and  that  the  loss 
which  resulted  to  plaintiffs  was  not 
overestimated  at  $7,500.  —  The  Labour 
Gazette,  Canada,  May,  1907. 
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Immigration  at  tlie  Port  of  Boston  for  the 
iTIontli  Ending  September  30,  1907. 

The  total  alien  immigration  at  the 
Port  of  Boston  for  the  month  ending 
September  30,  1907,  as  reported  by  the 
Immigration  Commissioner,  was  as  fol- 
lows : 


Classification. 


Total  number  of  aliens  admitted, 

Males, 

Females 

Ages : 

Under  14 

14  to  -M 

45  and  over,  .... 
Total  partly  or  wholly  illiterate. 
Total  amount  of  money  shown, 
Total    amount    of    money   per 

capita 

Total    number    debarred    from 
entering  the  United  States,  . 
Total  number  returned  to  coun- 
tries whence  they  came,  after 
entering  the  United  States,  . 


Septem- 
ber, 
1906 


6,403 
3,556 

•2,847 

1,0.52 

5,003 

348 

637 

$126,'216 

$19.71 

63 


Septem- 
ber, 
1907 


6, 
3, 
3, 

1, 
5, 

1, 
$1-21, 


,694 
645 
,049 

,078 
2.54 
362 
,317 
,169 


$18.10 
26 


Immigration  into  Massachusetts  'is  at 
present  heaviest  from  the  south  of  Italy, 
1,700  coming  from  that  country  in  Sep- 
tember, 1907.  These  South  Italians 
brought  with  them  $22,595,  or  $13.29 
per  capita.  The  next  largest  amount  of 
money  brought  in  during  the  month 
was  $21,317,  and  is  to  be  credited  to  the 
immigrants  from  England  who,  how- 
ever, were  nearly  1,000  less  in  number 
than  the  South  Italians,  so  that  their 
per  capita  wealth  as  measured  by  cash 
shown  on  their  arrival  ($29.61)  gives 
the  English  immigrant  a  much  higher 
place  (third  from  the  top)  in  the  list  of 
the  personally  prosperous.  The  highest 
average,  however,  is  shown  by  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish,  the  whole  amount 
brought  by  72  immigTants  being  $5,273, 
or  $73.24  per  capita.  The  German  im- 
migrants, though  relatively  few  in  num- 
ber, brought  the  second  largest  amount 
per  capita.  $49.96. 

The  total  amount  of  "  money  shown  " 
by  the  6,694  immigTants  admitted  at 
Boston  during  the  month  was  $121,169, 
or  $18.10  per  caj^ita.     The  amount  per 


capita  of  the  leading  races  or  peoples 
and  the  percentage  which  the  total 
brought  by  each  race  bore  to  the  whole 
amount  was  as  follows: 


PercentageB 

of  Whole 

Amount 

Whole 

Amount 

Race  or  People. 

per 

Amount 

Brought  by 

Capita 

Brought 

Each  of  the 
Specified 
Peoples. 

Dutch  and  Flemish, 

$73.24 

$5,273 

4.35 

German,  . 

49.96 

4,996 

4.12 

English,    . 

29.61 

21,317 

17.59 

Scotch, 

27.94 

7,852 

6.48 

Greek, 

19.19 

4,779 

3.94 

Scandinavian,! 

17.81 

16,066 

13.26 

Bulgarian, 

16.96 

1,611 

1.33 

Italian  (North), 

16.06 

2,.522 

2.08 

IrlHh, 

15.88 

15,773 

13.02 

Finnish,    . 

14.. 56 

3,714 

3.07 

Italian  (South), 

13.29 

22,595 

i8.65 

Hebrew,   . 

11.16 

4,262 

3.52 

Portuguese,     . 

6.03 

2,146 

1.77 

Other  peoi»le6,. 

19.13 

8,263 

6.82 

Totals,    . 

$18.10 

$121,169 

100.00 

1  Includes  Swedes,  Xorwegiani?,  and  Danes. 

As  to  illiteracy,  we  find  that  the  im- 
migrants from  the  south  of  Italy,  be- 
sides furnishing  the  largest  number  of 
immigrants, and  being  able  to  show  the 
most  monej^  in  the  aggi*egate,  also  fur- 
nish the  greatest  number  of  illiterates 
14  years  of  age  and  over,  namely,  630, 
which  is  44.74  per  cent  of  the  total 
South  Italian  immigration  14  years  of 
age  and  over,  and  11.22  per  cent  of  the 
total  immigration  14  years  of  age  and 
over  from  all  countries.  The  Portu- 
guese, however,  furnished  the  most 
densely  illiterate  immigration,  213,  or 
75.80  per  cent  of  the  281  Portugese  14 
years  of  age  and  over  admitted  being 
illiterate.  The  following  table  shows  in 
the  first  column  the  percentage  which 
those  of  each  leading  race  14  years  of 
age  and  over  who  were  illiterate  bore  to 
the  total  number  of  immigrants  14  years 
of  age  and  over  of  the  race  admitted; 
in  the  second  column,  the  actual  number 
of  illiterates  14  years  of  age  and  over 
of  each  leading  race;  and  in  the  third 
column  the  percentage  which  the  illiter- 
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ates  of  each  leading  race  14  years  of 
age  and  over  bore  to  the  total  of  illit- 
erates of  all  races  admitted : 


Percent- 

ages of 

Percent- 

Illiterates 

ages  of 
Illiterates 

Number 
of  Illit- 
erates 14 
Years  of 
Age  and 
Over 

of  Each 
Race  of 

Race  or  People. 

of  Each 
Kace  Ad- 

the Total 
Number 

mitted  14 
Years  of 

of  Illiter- 
ates Ad- 

Age and 

mitted  14 

Over 

Years  of 

Age  and 

Over 

Portuguese, 

75.80 

213 

16.17 

Greek,      . 

52.14 

122 

9.26 

Italian  (South), 

44.74 

630 

47.84 

Hebrew,  . 

36.84 

98 

7.44 

Bulgarian, 

36.17 

34 

2.58 

Italian  (North), 

26.19 

33 

2.50 

German,  . 

18.67 

14 

1.07 

Dutch  and  Flemish, 

8.33 

5 

0.38 

Irish, 

2.19 

20 

1  ..52 

Scandinavian, ' 

0.52 

4 

0.30 

English,    . 

0.52 

3 

0.23 

Finnish,   . 

0.45 

1 

0.08 

Other  peoples. 

36.27 

140 

10.63 

Totals,    . 

23.45 

1,317 

100.00 

1  Includes  Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Danes. 


A  greater  proportion  of  all  the  Irish 
that  landed  at  Boston  than  of  those  of 
any  other  leading  race  in  the  Septem- 
ber immigration  gave  Massachusetts  as 
their  destination,  namely,  760,  or  76.54 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  immi- 
grants of  that  nationality,  993.  But 
of  the  whole  number  of  immigrants, 
3,500  out  of  the  total  of  6,694,  whose 
destination  was  stated  to  be  Massa- 
chusetts, the  South  Italians  to  the  num- 
ber of  907,  or  25.91  per  cent,  furnished 
the  largest  proportion.  The  English 
came  third  with  10.46  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  des- 
tination of  the  ten  races  that  added 
more  than  100  persons  each  to  the  pop- 
ulation of  Massachusetts  during  the 
month,  the  other  New  England  States 
being  grouped  together  and  the  figures 
for  the  remainder  of  the  United  States 
being  also  grouped  for  comparison : 


Race  ok  People. 


Massachu- 
setts 


other 

New 

England 

States 


Total 

for  New 

England 

States 


Remainder 

of  United 

States 


Aggregates 


Italian  (South), 

Irish,     . 

English, 

Scandinavian, 

Portuguese, 

Scotch, 

Greek,   . 

Hebrew, 

Finnish, 

Italian  (North), 

All  other  peoples 

Totals, 


907 
760 
366 
301 
258 
165 
141 
140 
118 
116 
228 


3,500 


289 
111 
182 
65 
49 
65 
32 
20 
10 
10 
63 


1,196 
871 
548 
366 
307 
230 
173 
160 
128 
126 
291 


4,396 


504 

122 

172 

536 

49 

51 

76 

222 

127 

31 

408 


2,298 


1,700 
993 
720 
902 
356 
281 
249 
382 
2.55 
157 
699 


6,694 


The  following  table  gives  in  detail 
the  number  of  immigrant  aliens  of  each 
race  admitted  during  the  month  by  sex 
and  age  periods,  the  totals  for  the  cor- 


responding month  of  1906  being  given 
in  the  first  column  for  purposes  of 
comparison : 


Race  or  People. 


Italian  (South), 

Irish, 

Scandinavian, 

English,   . 

Hebrew,   . 

Portuguese, 

Scotch, 

Finnish,   . 

Greek, 

Italian  (North), 

German,  . 

Bulgarian, 

Dutch  and  Flemish 

All  other  peoples, 

Totals,     . 


Total  Admitted 


Sep- 
tember, 
1906 


914 

861 

1,013 

731 

1,107 

249 

278 

289 

2.54 

48 

80 

42 

48 

489 

6,403 


Sep- 
tember, 
1907 


1,700 
993 
902 
720 
382 
356 
281 
2.55 
249 
157 
100 
95 
72 
432 

e,694 


Males   Females 


1,028 

396 

419 

398 

184 

189 

118 

117 

207 

89 

53 

90 

52 

305 

3,645 


672 

597 

483 

322 

198 

167 

163 

138 

42 

68 

47 

5 

20 

127 

3,049 


Under  14  14  to  44 


128 
147 
116 
75 
75 
35 
15 
31 
25 
1 
12 
46 

1,078 


1,2.58 

873 

742 

.511 

244 

268 

194 

214 

229 

122 

74 

93 

55 

377 

5,2.54 


45  and 
over 


150 
40 
32 
62 
22 
13 
12 
6 
5 
4 
1 
1 


362 


104 
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Tlie  Fedea-al  authorities  endeavor  to 
tabulate  the  immigrant  aliens  by  occu- 
pations, but  the  classification  is  neces- 
sarily somewhat  arbitrary  and  is  made 
to  consist  of  four  general  classes:  1, 
Professional;  2,  Skilled  Workmen;  3, 
Miscellaneous;  4,  No  Occupation  (in- 
cluding women  and  children). 

Of  the  first  class  there  were  ad- 
mitted, during  September,  a  total  of  38, 
namely,  14  teachers;  eight  clergymen; 
four  musicians;  three  professional  en- 
gineers; three  sculptors  and  artists; 
two  physicians;  and  one  editor,  one 
electrician,  one  lawyer,  and  one  other 
unclassified. 

Of  the  second  class,  Skilled  Occupa- 
tions, there  were  admitted  a  total  of 
1.173,  as  follows: 

Tailors 146 

Weavers  and  spinners 130 

Clerks  and  accountants,         .        .        .103 

Shoemakers 92 

Carpenteis  and  joiners,         ...      71 

Seamstresses, 57 

Dressmakers, 55 

Textile  workers  (not  specified),    .        .   '  55 

Miners 54 

Iron  and  steel  workers,  .        .        .  ~  34 

Machinists, 32 

Masons 32 

Blacksmiths, 30 

Barbers  and  hairdressers,      ...      27 

Bakers 26 

Painters  and  glaziers 26 

All  others 203 

Of  the  third  class.  Miscellaneous, 
there  was  a  total  of  3,463,  of  which 
the  largest  number  were  put  down  sim- 
ply as  laborers,  namely,  1,455;  with 
servants,  1,323,  next;  and  farm  la- 
borers, 462,  third.  Besides  these  there 
were  80  classed  as  farmers;  32  as  mer- 
chants and  dealers;  six  as  fishermen; 
three  as  draymen,  hackmen,  and  team- 
sters; two  as  agents;  and  one  as  a  hotel 
keeper;  besides  99  others. 

The  fourth  class,  consisting  of  those 
who  gave  no  occupation  and  including 
the  majority  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, numbered  2,020. 

Railroad   and    Street   Ralliray   Accidents 
in  SlasHacliuBctts. 

For  the  month  ending  September  30, 
1907,  the  number  of  railroad  and  street 


railway  accidents  reported  to  the  Board 
of  Railroad  Commissioners  was  as  fol- 
loAvs : 

Railroads. 


KUled 

Injured 

Total 

Passengers, 
Employees, 
Trespassers,    . 
Others.      . 

2 
7 

12 
2 

2 

54 
7 
6 

4 
61 
19 

8 

Total, 

23 

69 

92 

Street  Railways. 

Passengers, 
Employees, 
Others,      . 

1 
2 
10 

11 
2 

7 

12 
4 
17 

Total, 

13 

20 

33 

Receipts  of  Jttilk  at  Boston. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  re- 
ceipts of  Milk  by  rail  at  Boston  for 
the  month  ending  September  30,  1907: 


Railroad. 

Quarts 

Boston  *  Albany  R.R  ,         .        .        . 
Boston  &  Maine  R.B.,  .... 
New  York, NewHaven&  Hartford  R.R., 

Total, - 

1,170,566 
5,.574,826 
1,708,373 

8,453,765 

Returns  of  tlie  Free  Employment  Offices 
for  tlie  :JIonth  Ending  October  31. 

The  condition  of  the  labor  market  as 
reflected  at  the  Boston  Free  Employ- 
ment Office  is  reported  as  follows  by 
Walter  L.  Sears,  Superintendent,  under 
date  of  November  1 : 

"  In  the  unskilled  men's  department 
there  are  registered  a  large  number  of 
men  wanting  positions  as  janitors  and 
watchmen  who  seem  to  possess  good 
habits  and  refei-ences.  Teamsters  and 
helpers  on  teams  can  be  supplied  in 
Boston  on  very  short  notice.  The  office 
can  supply  laborers  at  the  rate  of  20 
cents  an  hour,  and  there  is  a  consid- 
erable class  of  young  men  who  say 
that  they  are  willing  to  take  almost 
any  kind  of  work  at  $5,  $6,  and  $7  a 
week.  Experienced  elevator  boys  and 
men  can  be  supplied  at  from  $6  to  $10 
a  week.  The  demand  for  farm  help 
still  remains  steady,  and  positions  were 
being   filled   during   the   early   part    of 
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October  at  the  rate  of  about  five  a  day. 
A  large  number  of  persons  of  foreign 
birth  or  descent  and  colored  men  are 
applying  for  various  kinds  of  work. 

"  In  the  skilled  men's  department 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  plumbers, 
and  experienced  men  in  this  trade,  with 
good  references,  are  likely  to  obtain 
employment  by  registering  at  the  office, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  supply  of 
engineers,  firemen,  and  first-class  ma- 
chinists is  now  greater  than  the  de- 
mand, due  to  the  fact  that  several  large 
establishments  have  been  curtailing. 
Many  engineers  and  firemen  who  have 
recently  registered  at  the  Boston  Free 
Employment  Office  are  willing  to  accept 
places  in  different  parts  of  the  State, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  machinists. 
The  office  also  can  offer  first-class  me- 
chanics in  the  blaeksmithing  and  metal 
trades.  Many  skilled  workmen  who  are 
unable  to  speak  English  are  available. 

"  There  is  a  steady  demand  for  neat 
appearing  boys  of  16  years  of  age  and 
over  who  can  furnish  good  recommen- 
dations and  are  willing  to  begin  at  $4  a 
week.  Many  of  the  boys,  however,  who 
apply  for  work  appear  indifferent  to 
their  future  prospects  and  decline  offers 
where  they  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  learn  a  trade,  preferring  to  accept 
places  where  there  are  no  chances  to 
rise  but  which  temporarily  pay  better. 
Employers  who  could  use  students  at 
odd  jobs  or  parts  of  days  can  be  sup- 
plied. 

"  In  the  unskilled  women's  depart- 
ment the  great  demand  for  housework 
girls  continues,  and  it  is  also  to  be 
said  that  a  larger  number  of  domestics 
have  called  to  register  durjng  the  past 
six  weeks  than  for  some  time  previous, 
a  fact  undoubtedly  due  to  the  closing 
of  the  summer  resorts.  There  is  a  sup- 
ply of  first-class  cooks  who  demand 
from  $7  to  $10  a  week,  chambermaids 
who  expect  from  $14  to  $18  a  month. 


and  waitresses  who  ask  from  $5  to  $7  a 
week. 

"  Competent  bookkeepers  and  stenog- 
raphers are  registered  in  good  numbers 
in  the  skilled  women's  department, 
some  of  them  being  entirely  capable  of 
taking  full  charge  of  an  office  and 
managing  the  business  in  the  absence 
of  the  proprietor,  their  experience 
rangmg  from  one  month  to  12  or  15 
years.  The  wages  demanded  in  such 
cases  range  from  $5  to  $15  a  week. 
Factory  girls  applying  for  positions 
are  older  on  the  average  than  those 
who  registered  during  the  summer 
months,  and  although  a  majority  of 
these  applicants  live  at  home  they  are 
obliged  to  share  in  the  expense  of  main- 
taining the  home  and  cannot  afford  to 
work  for  less  than  $4.50  or  $5  a  week 
at  the  outset.  There  has  been  a  slack- 
ening, however,  in  the  demand  for  fac- 
tory and  office  help.  The  demand  for 
girls  desirous  of  learning  millinery  is 
apparent,  and  to  such  as  can  give  three 
weeks  to  an  apprenticeship  there  exist 
numerous  excellent  opportunities. 

"  Ordinarily  the  most  auspicious  time 
for  employers  who  desire  to  call  at  the 
office  in  person  to  procure  help  is  from 
9  to  12  o'clock  iti  the  forenoon,  although 
in  the  case  of  domestic  help  both  em- 
ployers and  those  seeking  work  can 
have  their  wants  attended  to  better  be- 
tween the  hours  of  1.30  and  .3.30  p.m." 

The  appended  tabular  statement 
shows  the  work  of  the  three  Free  Em- 
ployment Offices  now  in  operation  un- 
der State  auspices  during  October,  and 
also  of  the  Boston  and  Springfield  of- 
fices for  September.  The  Fall  River 
office  was  not  opened  until  October  1. 
The  September  figures  for  the  Boston 
office  represent  24  days;  for  the  Spring- 
field office,  23  days;  the  October  figures 
for  all  offices  cover  27  days. 
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Registka- 
TioNs  FOE  Em- 
ployment 

Registra- 
tions FOR  Help 
Wanted 

Positions  Re- 
ported Secured 

Average  per 

Day  Positions 

Secured 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Boatoii : 

Men 

Women 

1,2.52 
471 

1,070 
479 

1,393 
907 

1,097 
730 

777 
508 

1,258 

139 
43 

810 
594 

1,404 

261 
63 

32.4 
21.2 

30.0 
22.0 

Totals, 

Springfield : 

Men, 

Women, 

1,723 

824 
160 

1,549 

534 
154 

2,300 

429 
362 

791 

1,827 

339 
91 

430 

94 
140 

53.5 

6.0 
1.9 

52.0 

9.7 
2.3 

Totals, 

Fall  River  : 

Men, 

Women, 

984 

6S8 

276 
127 

182 

324 

60 
52 

7.9 

12.0 

2.2 

1.9 

Totals 

- 

403 

- 

234 

- 

112 

4.1 

Men, 

Women, 

2,076 
631 

2,707 

1,880 
760 

2,640 

1,822 
1,269 

1,530 
961 

916 
.551 

1,131 

709 

38.2 
23.0 

41.9 
26.3 

Grand  Totals,     •        .        .        . 

3,091 

2,491 

1,467 

1,840 

61.2 

68.2 
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strikes  and  Lochoata  in  Korway. 

During  1906  there  were  about  2,600 
organized  workmen  and  400  unorgan- 
ized workmen  involved  in  the  strikes 
and  lockouts  offtcially  reported  in  Nor- 
way, the  aggregate  number  of  working 
days  lost  being  approximately  95,000. 
The  figures  given  cover  only  such  labor 
disputes  as  involved  organized  labor, 
so  that  strikes  or  lockouts  which  af- 
fected unorganized  workmen  alone  are 
not  considered.  In  1906,  the  disputes 
cost  organized  labor  about  140,000 
crowns  ($37,500).  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  disputes  arising  between  em- 
ployers and  workmen  during  the  year 
were  settled  through  negotiations,  with- 
out recourse  to  strikes  or  lockouts. 

A  comparison  of  statistics  for  the 
three  Scandinavian  countries  shows 
that  in  1904  the  number  of  organized 
worlonen  was  about  16,000  in  Norway, 
91,300  in  Sweden,  and  over  90,000  in 
Denmark,  and  the  time  lost  by  workmen 
during  the  same  year  on  account  of 
strikes  amounted  to  about  45,000  days 
in    Norway,    450,000    days   in    Sweden, 


and  58,000  days  in  Denmark.  —  Ar- 
beidskonfiikter  i  Norge,  1903-1906, 
Christiania,  1907. 

Iiabor  Accidents  in  France,  1906. 

Durmg  1906  there  were  2,912  per- 
sons killed  and  341,559  more  or  less 
seriously  injured  by  accidents  in 
France,  in  occupations  subject  to  the 
accident  law  of  April  9,  1898.  Of  the 
persons  killed,  1,406  were  victims  of 
the  Courrieres  catastrophe.  Of  the  in- 
jured, 5,097  were  permanently  inca- 
fiacitated  and  331,675  temporarily  so, 
while  the  results  in  4,787  cases  were 
unknown.  The  total  344,471  accidents 
reported  covered  37,611  reported  to  the 
mines  service  and  306,860  reported  to 
the    labor    inspection    department. 

Under  the  accident  law,  damages 
were  awarded  during  the  year  in 
24,547  cases,  the  persons  injured  or 
killed  being  men  or  boys  in  23,604 
instances  and  women  or  girls  in  943 
instances.  The  awards  were  made  for 
3,144  deaths,  149  cases  of  permanent 
total    disability    and    21,254    cases    of 
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permanent  partial  disability.  The  per- 
sons dependent  for  sui^port  upon  the 
3,144  who  were  killed  numbered  6,850, 
of  whom  2,155  were  wives  or  husbands, 
3,478  children,  and  1,217  parents.  — • 
Bulletin  de  VOfflce  du  Travail^  France, 
Pam,  July,  1907. 

Oernian  ^Ineliiiie  Sohool. 

Consul-General  Richard  Guenther  re- 
ports that  the  Prussian  Government 
proposes  to  establish  a  school  for  ma- 
chine building  in  Frankfort,  the  plans 
being  as   follows : 

The  municipality  is  to  furnish  the 
building  site  for  this  college  free  of 
charge  and  grant  a  yearly  subvention 
in  money,  besides  equipping  the  insti- 
tution with  the  necessary  furniture  and 
school  utensils  and  providing  a  machine 
shop,  an  electrical  generating  plant, 
and  dwelling  houses  for  the  machinists 
and  stokers.  The  machinery  building 
alone  will  cover  600  cubic  meters  area, 
and  the  appliances,  machinery,  and  fur- 
niture are  to  be  of  the  latest  and  best 
type.  The  new  school  will  enhance 
Frankfort's  importance  and  material 
prosperity.  German  cities  and  towns 
strive  constantly  to  obtain  additional 
public  institutions,  be  they  schools  of 
instiniction,  such  as  medical,  technical, 
and  commercial  colleges,  or  govern- 
mental workshops,  locomotive  and  car 
works,  or  even  ban-acks  for  military 
uses.  There  is  often  a  strong  competi- 
tion between  different  municipalities 
for  the  establishment  of  such  institu- 
tions within  their  borders  and  liberal 
subventions  are  offered  to  obtain  them. 
This  long-sighted  policy  pays  by  in- 
creasing the  city's  trade,  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  value  of  real  estate.  — 
Consular  Beport,  No.  3010. 

Co-operative  Societies  and  Sunday  I.abor. 

The  manager  of  a  co-operative  so- 
ciety, at  Lille,  was  fined,  in  the  police 
court,  for  employing  workmen  in  the 
selling  of  coal  on  Sunday,  in  violation 
of  the  weekly  day  of  rest  law.  He 
appealed  to  a  higher  court  upon  the 
ground  that  the  law  of  July  13,  1906, 


imposes  the  weekly  day  of  rest  upon 
industrial  and  commercial  establish- 
ments only  and  that  a  co-operative  so- 
ciety is  neither  industrial  nor  —  since  it 
does  not  sell  goods  for  profit  —  com- 
mercial; that  the  members  of  a  co- 
operative society  bear  a  relation  to  it 
similar  to  that  borne  by  worlanen  to 
an  employer  who  allows  them,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  fixed  wages,  a  share  in  the 
profits  of  his  business;  and  that,  since 
profit-sharing  employees  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  Sunday  rest  law,  the  mem- 
bers of  a  co-operative  society  should 
be  exempt.  These  arguments  were  ad- 
mitted by  the  court.  —  Musee  Social, 
Paris,  France,  August,  1907. 

IMannfactare  of  lieatlier  in  Afghanistan. 

Consul-General  W.  H.  Michael  writes 
from  Calcutta  that  during  the  last  three 
years  there  has  been  unusual  activity 
in  Afghanistan,  under  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  Government,  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  different  kinds  of  factories, 
among  which  were  several  boot  and 
shoe  factories  in  connection  with  tan- 
neries. The  effect  of  this  home  in- 
dustry is  shown  in  the  reduction  of 
importations  of  leather  into  that  coun- 
try from  British  India.  The  North- 
west Frontier  Provinces  have  been 
heretofore  the  main  source  of  supply 
of  this  article,  and  the  decrease  of  ex- 
ports of  leather  from  these  to  Afghan- 
istan during  the  last  three  years 
amounts  to  nearly  half.  In  1904—05 
their  value  was  $83,980;  in  1905-06, 
$80,710;  and  in  1906-07,  $56,330. 
These  figures  relate  to  northern  and 
eastern  Afghanistan.  The  exports  of 
leather  from  India  into  southern  and 
western  Afghanistan  during  the  three 
years  dropped  from  $13,096  to  $5,529. 
—  Cons7tlar  Report,  No.  3010. 

Employment  in  New  York  State,  1907. 

The  New  York  Labor  Bulletin  for 
September,  1907,  stated  that  "  Condi- 
tions of  employment  in  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  have  not  been  so 
favorable  as  in  the  record  year  1906, 
but     they     surpassed     those     of     1905, 
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which  was  the  next  best  year."  Re- 
turns received  by  the  New  York  De- 
partment of  Labor,  from  associations 
of  working  people  having  a  member- 
ship of  93,000  wage-earners  in  85 
different  trades,  showed  that  the  aver- 
age monthly  number  of  idle  workmen 
was  147  per  1,000  in  the  first  half  of 
1907,  as  compared  with  151  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1905,  104  in  1906, 
and  an  average  of  164  for  the  past  five 
years.  The  comparatively  unfavorable 
conditions  exhibited  during  the  opening 
months  of  the  present  year  were  said 
to  be  due  "  largely  to  a  diminution  in 
the  unusual  activity  that  had  for  some 
time  characterized  the  building  and 
construction  industries  in  Greater  New 
York."  This  relapse  did  not,  however, 
extend  to  manufacturing  industries, 
and  the  more  recent  returas  show  that 
there  has  been  a  marked  improvement 
in  building  work  in  the  metropolis  dur- 
ing the  past  Summer. 

strikes  and  liocbonts  in  tbe  United 
Kingdom,  1906. 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  the  Labour 
Department  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
its  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  on  Strikes 
and  Lockouts  in  1906  reported  that  the 
comparative  freedom  from  industrial 
disturbance  which  had  been  experienced 
during  the  period  1903-1905  did  not  ex- 
tend to  1906,  and  that  the  figures  for 
1906  show  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  disputes,  in  the  number  of 
employees  affected,  and  in  the  aggre- 
gate duration.  As  compared  with  1902, 
however,  though  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  ntimber  of  disputes,  there  was  a 
deci'ease  both  in  numbers  affected  and 
in  aggregate  duration. 

The  number  of  labor  disputes  that  oc- 
curred during  the  year  1906  was  486, 
as  compared  with  358  in  1905,  355  in 
1904,  387  in  1903,  and  442  in  1902. 
The  number  of  employees  affected  was 
217,773,  the  largest  number  since  1898 
with  the  exception  of  the  year  1902 
when  256,667  employees  were  affected, 
or  2.2  per  cent  of  the  industrial  popula- 


tion. The  number  of  strikers  was  157,- 
872,  and  the  number  of  employees 
thrown  out  of  work  as  a  result  of  strikes 
and  lockouts  was  59,901.  The  aggre- 
gate working  time  lost  in  days  was 
3,028,816,  about  one-quarter  of  a  work- 
ing day  per  capita  during  the  year. 

Of  the  486  disputes,  332  were  regard- 
ing questions  of  wages  affecting  directly 
87,933  and  indirectly  49,283  employees; 
53  disputes  were  regarding  the  employ- 
ment of  particular  classes  or  persons 
and  affected  4,734  employees  directly 
and  5,580  indirectly;  52  disputes  were 
regarding  working  arrangements,  rules, 
and  discipline,  and  affected  6,536  em- 
ployees directly  and  2,708  indirectly ;  32 
disputes  were  over  trade  unionism  and 
affected  50,750  employees  directly  and 
2,019  indirectly;  13  disputes  were  over 
hours  of  labor  and  affected  7,086  em- 
ployees directly  and  311  indirectly; 
there  were  two  sympathetic  disputes  di- 
rectly affecting  33  employees;  the  causes 
of  two  strikes  were  not  stated. 

In  1906  the  employees  were  successful 
in  153  disputes,  the  employei's  in  179 
disputes,  while  150  disputes  were  com- 
promised. As  to  method  of  settlement, 
340  disputes,  directly  affecting  129,614 
employees  were  settled  by  direct  nego- 
tiation between  employee  and  employer. 
The  number  of  disputes  settled  by  arbi- 
tration or  conciliation  was  46,  while  in 
59  instances  the  places  of  the  strikers 
were  filled.  In  39  disputes  the  em- 
ployees returned  to  work  without  nego- 
tiation. 

The  most  important  strikes  were  in 
the  metal  engineering  and  shipbuilding 
industry,  there  being  125  disputes,  in- 
volving 42,049  employees;  in  the  textile 
industry  there  were  124  disputes,  in- 
volving 75,114  employees;  in  the  min- 
ing and  quarrying  industry  there  were 
96  disputes,  involving  83,833  employees ; 
in  the  building  industry  there  were  19 
disputes,  involving  1,441  employees;  in 
the  remaining  miscellaneous  industries 
there  were  122  disputes,  involving  15,336 
employees. 
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Canadian   manaractares,;.1900'and  lOOS. 

From  returns  recently  issued  by  the 
Census  and  Statistics  Branch  of  the 
Canadian    Department    of    Agriculture, 


the  following  data  have  been  selected, 
showing  the  industrial  development  of 
Canada  during  the  period  1901-1905: 


Classification. 


Percent- 
ages of  In- 
creases 
in  lUOSas 
Compared 
with  1900 


Capital  invested,  .... 
Value  of  products, 
Aggregate  wages  and  salaries  paid, 
W'iige-earners,  average  number, 
Wages  and  salaries  paid,  per  capita, 
Value  of  product  per  emplo3'ee. 


$446,916,487 

$481,0.iS,375 

$113,249,3.10 

344,033 

$329.18 
$1,.39S 


$843,931,178 

$716,03.'),965 

$164,394,490 

391,487 

$419.92 

$1,832 


88.8 
48.4 
45.2 
13.8 
27.5 
31.0 


From  these  returns  it  appears  that 
the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  man- 
ufacturing increased  88.8  per  cent  dur- 
ing the  five-year  period,  while  the  value 
of  the  products  increased  only  48.4  per 
cent.  The  apparent  disparity  in  these 
percentages  of  increase  is  explained  by 
the  statement  that  the  new  establish- 
ments have  been  unable  to  produce  to 
their  full  capacity. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  wages  and 
salaries  paid  increased  45.2  per  cent 
during  the  period,  while  the  average 
number  of  wage-earners  increased  only 
13.8  per  cent.  The  average  amount  of 
wages  and  salaries  paid  per  employee 
increased  27.5  per  cent  and  the  value  of 
product  per  employee  increased  31.0  per 
cent.  These  general  mcreases  in  the 
items  specified  above  are  indicative  of  a 
highly  satisfactory  development  in  Cana- 
dian indtustries,  during  the  period  un- 
der consideration,  from  the  standpoint 
both  of  the  manufacturei-s  and  of  the 
employees. 

A  comparison  of  the  values  of  prod- 
ucts in  the  several  industries  shows  a 
decline  in  only  a  few  branches  (rela- 
tively of  small  importance),  while  the 
increase  in  certain  branches  was  remark- 
able. Thus  during  the  five  years  the 
cut-stone  industry  showed  an  increase 
of  1,625  per  cent,  the  product  in  the 
smelting  industiy  quadrupled,  the  man- 
ufacture of  electrical  apparatus  and 
power  almost  trebled,  while  12  other 
industries  showed  increases  in   product 


ranging  from  100  to  250  per  cent.  The 
five  leading  branches  of  industry,  ranked 
by  value  of  products,  were  log  products, 
flouring  and  grist  mill  products,  butter 
and  cheese,  smelting,  and  slaughtering 
and  meat  packing. 

Hyfflenlc  Scbool  Innovations  In  tiermany 
and  Switzerland. 

Consul  T.  J.  Albert,  of  Brunswick, 
describes  some  of  the  plans  for  the  bet- 
ter care  of  the  health  of  children  which 
are  being  carried  out  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland. 

In  Grunewald,  a  suburb  of  Berlin, 
for  the  first  tune  in  a  public  school,  in- 
struction in  swimming  has  been  given 
to  the  children.  The  Berlin  municipality 
has  made  preparations  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  school  of  forestry  which 
will  be  a  complete  boarding  school.  Al- 
ready 200  children  have  made  applica- 
tion for  admission.  At  the  approaching 
Congress  for  Hygiene  and  Demography, 
the  subject  of  children's  health  and 
school  hygiene  will  be  more  broadly 
considered  than  heretofore.  During  the 
recent  holidays  increased  attention  was 
given  to  juvenile  sports  and  rambles  in 
the  country. 

The  Prussian  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction recently  issued  a  direction  rec- 
ommending that  in  order  to  prevent  the 
injurious  effects  of  long  sitting  by  the 
pupils  in  the  schools,  on  days  when  the 
regular  instruction  in  gymnastic  exer- 
cises is  not  given,  such  systematic  ex- 
ercises   without    apparatus    should    be 
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taken  by  the  male  and  female  scholars 
as  will  benefit  their  health  and  be  spe- 
cially conducive  to  good  carriage.  Be- 
fore issuing  a  general  order,  the  minister 
requested  that  trials  be  made  in  a  num- 
ber of  schools  of  different  sorts.  Such 
arrangements  will  be  chosen  as  the  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  managers  and 
teaching  staff  think  can  with  care  and 
circumspection  be  safely  carried 
through.  The  exercises  are  to  last  from 
five  to  ten  minutes,  which  time  is  to  be 
added  to  suitable  pauses  between  les- 
sons. The  bodily  exercises  are  to  be  in 
the  open  air  or  in  a  closed  room  only 
after  thorough  ventilation. 

In  Switzerland,  the  city  of  Berne  has 
established  a  permanent  exhibition  for 
school  hygiene.  In  the  city  of  Basel 
the  Liberal  School  Union  has  adopted  a 
resolution  demanding  obligatory  instruc- 
tion in  swimming  for  the  upper  classes 
of  the  public  schools,  the  erection  of 
school  sanitariums,  and  the  completion 
of  the  Institute  for  School  Physicians. 
The  city  of  St.  Gall  has  made  a  trial  of 
special  classes  graded  according  to  the 
mental  capacity  of  the  children,  similar 
to  the  Mannheim  model.  —  Daily  Con- 
sular Report,  No.  3020. 

Co-operatlTe  Societies  In  France. 

On  January  1,  1907,  there  were  in 
France  362  co-operative  associations  for 
production,  that  is,  associations  formed 
by  workmen  for  the  co-operative  exer- 
cise of  trades  and  industries;  and  2,166 
associations  for  co-operative  distribu- 
tion,  the   latter  having    (as   far  as   re- 


ported) an  aggregate  membership  of 
641,549  persons  and  showing  business 
transacted  during  the  year  to  the  amount 
of  about  $36,865,320.  Eight  associa- 
tions had  been  dissolved  during  1906, 
and  113  new  associations  organized. 
The  co-operative  associations  for  pro- 
duction had  an  aggregate  membership 
of  15,838  persons  and  the  business  trans- 
acted by  them  in  1907  amounted  to  about 
$9,719,230.  —  BztHefm  de  I'Office  du 
Travail,  Paris,  August  and  September, 
1907. 

IVoTklnvnten'a  Aaaoclatlona  In  Spain. 

A  recent  report  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Catholic  Workingmen's  Associa- 
tions in  Spain  states  that  on  May  1, 
1907,  the  Council  had  jurisdiction  over 
622  associations,  28  of  which  were  dis- 
trict bodies  and  other  general  associa- 
tions; 142,  agricultural  associations;  89, 
mutual  aid  and  insurance  societies;  52, 
ti'ade  miions;  32,  organizations  for  co- 
operative distribution;  31,  schools  for 
adults;  19,  co-operative  banks  and  build- 
ing associations;  two,  libraries;  and  227, 
miscellaneous  organizations  of  catholic 
workingmen.  The  workmen's  organiza- 
tions, in  Madrid,  have  recently  pur- 
chased a  building,  at  a  cost  of  300,000 
pesetas  C$27,900),  to  be  used  as  head- 
quarters. The  funds  required  to  pur- 
chase and  equip  the  building  were  sup- 
plied by  the  contributions  of  local  or- 
ganizations, the  ddnors  becoming  joint 
owners  in  the  property.  —  Boletin  del 
Institute  de  Reformas  Sociales. 
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The  following  issues  of  the  annual  reports  of  this  Department  remain  in  print,  and  will 
be  forwarded  when  requested  upon  receipt  of  the  price  set  against  each  Part  and  boxmd 
Yolume. 


1893.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  15  cents. 
This  report  contains  a  special  report  on 
Unemployment,  and  Labor  Chronology  for 
the  year  1893;  this  latter  will  be  mailed 
separately  for  5  cents. 

1896.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  15  cents. 
Contains,  I.  Social  and  Industrial  Changes 
in  the  County  of  Barnstable  (postage  5  c.) ; 

II.  Graded  Weekly  Wages,  1810-1891,  second 
part  (postage  10  c.) ;  III.  Labor  Chronology 
for  1896  (postage  5  c). 

1897.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  15  cents. 
Contains,  I.  Comparative  Wages  and  Prices, 
1860-1897  (postage  5  c.) ;  II.  Graded  Weekly 
Wages,  1810-1891,  third  part  (postage  10  c.) ; 

III,  Labor  Chronology  for  1897  (postage 
5  c). 

1898.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  25 cents. 
Contains,  I.  Sunday  Labor  (postage  5  c.) ; 
II.  Graded  Weekly  Wages,  1810-1891,  fourth 
part  (postage  15  c.) ;  III.  Labor  Chronology 
for  1898  (postage  5c.). 

1899.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  15  cents. 
Contains,  I.  Changes  in  Conducting  Retail 
Trade  in  Boston  since  1S74  (postage  5  c.) ; 
II.  Labor  Chronology  for  1899  (postage 
10  c). 

1900.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  25  cents 
Contains,  I.  Population  of  Massachusetts  in 
1900;  II.  The  Insurance  of  Workingnien 
(postage  10  c);  III.  Graded  Prices,  1816- 
1891  (postage  15  c). 


1903.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  15  cents. 
Contains,  I.  Race  In  Industry  (postage  5c.) ; 

II.  Free  Employment  Offices  in  the  United 
States  and  Foreign  Countries  (postage  5  c.) ; 

III.  Social  and  Industrial  Condition  of  the 
Negro  in  Massachusetts  (postage  5  c.) ;  IV. 
Labor  and  Industrial  Chronology  for  1903 
(postage  5  c.). 

1903.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  20  cents. 
Contains,  I.  Industrial  Education  of  Work- 
ing Girls  (postage  5  c.) ;  II.  Cotton  Manu- 
factures in  Massachusetts  and  the  Southern 
States  (postage  5  c.) ;  III.  Old-age  Pensions 
(postage  5  c.) ;  IV.  Industrial  Opportunities 
not  yet  Utilized  in  Massachusetts  (postage 

5  c.) ;  V.  Statistics  of  Manufactures :  1903- 
1904  (postage  5  c.) ;  VI.  Labor  and  Indus- 
trial Chronology  (postage  5  c). 

1906.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  20  cents. 
Contains,  I.  The  Apprenticeship  System 
(postage  5  c.) ;  II.  Trained  and  Supple- 
mental Employees  for  Domestic  Service 
(postage  5  c);  III.  The  Incorporation  of 
Trade  Unions  (postage  6  c.) ;  IV.  Statistics 
of  Manufactures:  1904-1905  (postage  5c.); 
V.  Labor  Laws  of  Massachusetts  (postage 

6  c.) ;  VI.  Labor  and  Industrial  Chronology 
(postage  10  c). 

1907.  Part  I.  Strikes  and  Lockouts  in 
Massachusetts,  1906  (postage  5  c.);  Part  II. 
Recent  British  Legislation  (postage  7  c). 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE  STATISTICS  OF  MANUFAC- 
TURES. 


Publication  begun  in  1886,  but  all  volumes 
previous  to  1893  (and  1901)  are  now  out  of 
print.  Each  volume  contains  comparisons, 
for  identical  establishments,  between  two 
or  more  years  as  to  Capital  Devoted  to  Pro- 
duction, Goods  Made  and  Work  Done,  Stock 
and  Materials  Used,  Persons  Employed, 
Wages  Paid,  Time  in  Operation,  and  Pro- 
portion of  Business  Done.  Beginning  with 
the  year  1904,  the  Annua)  Report  on  the 
Statistics  of  Manufactures  was  discontinued 


as  a  separate  volume  and  now  forms  a  part 
of  the  Report  on  Labor. 

The  volumes  remaining  In  print  are 
given  below,  tlie  figures  in  parentheses  in- 
dicating the  amount  of  postage : 

1893  (15  C.) ;  1894  (15  c.) ;  1895  (15  c.) ; 
1896  (10  C);  1897  (10  c.) ;  1898  (15  c), 
contains  also  a  historical  report  on  the  Tex- 
tile Industries;  1899  (10  c);  1900  (10  c.) ; 
1902  (10  c);  1903  (10  c). 


LABOR  BULLETINS. 


These  Bulletins  contiiia  a  large  variety  of  interesting  and  pertinent  matter  on  the  Social 
and  Industiial  Condition  of  the  Workingman,  together  with  leading  articles  on  the  Condi- 
tion of  Employment,  Earnings,  etc.  The  following  numbers  are  the  only  ones  now  remain- 
ing in  print,  and  will  be  forwarded  upon  receipt  of  five  cents  e.ach  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 


No.  29,  January,  1904.  Eight-hour 
Day — Licensing  of  Barbers  —  Early  Clos- 
ing and  Half-holiday  Laws  of  Australasia 

—  Industrial  Studies,  Proprietors  —  Palaces 
for  the  People  —  Quarterly  Record  of 
Strikes. 

No.  86,  Jane,  1905.  Tramps  and 
Vagrants.  Census  of  1905  — The  Loom  Sys- 
tem—Weekly Day  of  Rest — Wages  and 
Hours  of  Labor  on  Public  Works  —  The  Cen- 
sus Enumerators  of  190.^  — Average  Retail 
Prices,  October  and  April  — Semi-annual 
Record  of  Strikes  and  Lockouts :  Six  Montlia 
ending  April  30, 1905  —  Labor  Legislation  In 
Massachusetts  for  1905  — Current  Comment 
on  Labor  Questions:  Profit  Sharing  —  In- 
dustrial Agreements— Recent  Legal  Labor 
Decisions— Excerpts  Relating  to  Labor,  In- 
dustrial, Sociological,  and  General  Matters 
of  Public  Interest  — Statistical  Abstracts. 

BTo.  42,  Jnly,  1906.  Non-Collectable 
Indebtedness  —  Pawnbrokers'  Pledges  — 
Hours  of  Labor  in  Certain  Occupations 

—  Labor  I>egislation  in  1906  —  Current  Com- 
ment on  Labor  Questions :  The  Inheritance 
Tax  —  Industrial  Information  —  Industrial 
Agreements  —  Trade  Union  Notes  —  Recent 
Legal  Labor  Decisions  —  Excerpts  Relating 
to  Labor,  Industrial,  Sociological,  and  Gen- 
eral Matters  of  Public  Interest  —  Statistical 
Abstracts. 

No.  46,  February,  1907.  Unemploy- 
ment in  Massachusetts  —  State  Free  Em- 
ployment Office  —  Insurance  against  Un- 
employment in  Foreign  Countries  —  The 
MetropoUtan  District— Population:  Boston 
and  Massachusetts  —  Labor  Legislation : 
United  States  and  Canada,  1906  —  Industrial 
Agreements  —  Excerpts  —  Statistical  Ab- 
stracts-Industrial Information. 

No.  50,  June,  1907.  Manufactures: 
Massachusetts  and  Other  States,  No.  3,  Com- 
parison by  States  —  Changes  in  Rates  of 


Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Massachu- 
setts, 1906  —  Free  Employment  Oflices  —  Es- 
timated Population  of  Massachusetts  Cities, 
1906-1910  — Trade  Unions  in  Foreign  Coun- 
tries-Quarterly Record  of  Strikes  and 
Lockouts  —  Trade  Union  Notes  —  Industrial 
Agreements  —  Recent  Court  Decisions  Re- 
lating to  Labor  —  Exceri)ts— Statistical  Ab- 
stracts-Industrial Information  — Index  to 
Bulletins  Nos.  45  to  50. 

No.  51,  JaIy-AnBn«t,  1907.  The 
Place  of  Birth  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Massa- 
chusetts—The Place  of  Birth  of  the  Inhab- 
itants of  the  City  of  Boston  —  Massachusetts 
Forestry— The  Deaf,  by  Herbert  B.  Lang, 
M.D.— Wage  Agreements  in  Fall  River 
Cotton  Mills  — Labor  Legislation  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, 1907  — Help  Wanted  in  New 
England's  Cotton  Mills  — Free  Employ- 
ment Oflices  in  Foreign  Countries- 
Municipal  Pawn  Shops  in  France  and 
Germany  —  Employees' Mutual  Benefit  As- 
sociations in  Alassachusetts,  1906  — Move- 
ment of  Manufacturing  Establishments  in 
Massachusetts,  1906  —  Factory  Construction 
in  Massachusetts,  1906  —  Failures  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 1906  —  Trade  Union  Notes  —  Indus- 
trial Agreements  —  Recent  Court  Decisions 
Relating  to  Labor  —  Excerpts  —  Statistical 
Abstracts  — Industrial  Information. 

No.  52,  September,  1907.  Editorial 
Review  —  Geo.  E.  McNeill :  A  Memorial  by 
Frank  K.  Foster  — Standard  Length  of 
Print  Cloth  Cuts  —Trade  Union  Directory. 

No.  5S,  October,  1907.  Editorial  Re- 
view—Acute Diseases  —  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Acts  —  The  Industrial  World. 

No.  54,  November,  1007.  Editorial 
Review  —  Chronic  Diseases  —  Shipbuilding 
in  Massachusetts  — Recent  Court  Decisions 
Affecting  Labor  —  Massachusetts  Monthly 
Statistical  Reports  —  The  Industrial  World. 


SPECUL  EEPORTS. 


A  Manual  of  Distributive  Co-operation  — 
1885  (postage  6  c.). 

Reports  of  the  Annual  Convention  of  the 


National  Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus 
of  Labor  Statistics  in  America— 1902, 1908, 
1904, 1905,  and  1906  (postage  6  cents  each) . 


Appeovbd  by  the  State  Board  of  Publication. 


